





















































































































































I will go back to the great sweet mother, - 
Mother and lover of men, the Sea. 

I will go down to her, l and none other, 

Close with her, kiss her, and mix her with me; 
Cling to her, strive with her ; hold her fast; 

O fair white mother, in days long past 
Born without sister, born without brother. 

Set free my soul as thy soul is free. 


HOWARD PYLE / ALGERNON CHARLES SWINBURNE 
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Preface 


The chroniclers of ocean voyages—writers like Dana, Conrad, 
Melville, and Masefield—were more often narrators than philos¬ 
ophers. Yet scattered through their works are statements and 
stories which, when taken as a whole, represent a set of life-values 
bom of the sea. These authors viewed commerce as an honorable 
profession; a ship as a living creation of man; and life as risk, with 
achievement the hard-won reward. To them, a crew must have 
courage, skill, and endurance, and its captain must be intelligent, 
experienced, practical, principled, and enterprising—a charis¬ 
matic, iron-willed, lion-hearted leader of men. 

That life on the sea is different from life on land is a recurrent 
theme. Comparing landsmen to seamen, Edwin James Brady 
writes in “You and Us”: 


You had your share of doin’ _ 

You had your share to do _ 

But you had wives for wooin , 
An’ homes an’ kiddies too. 
You heard the chink o’ glasses. 
You heard the laugh o’ lasses. 
Had time to rest and play. 
To let your racked souls borrow. 
In promise of To-Morrow, 

Some comfort for To-Day. 


But Us! We crouched together 
Longside the weather-rail, 
An saw the howlin’ weather 
Slog down the stingin’ hail , 
We heard dark Legions shoutin' 
When Davy Jones was floutin' 
Our souls—give up for dead. 
With brine-cut, bleedin faces. 

We manned the weather-braces 
When You were safe abed. 


ships of the early 1850’s were built of wood in shipyards from 
Rockland in Maine to Baltimore. Their architects, like poets who 
transmute nature’s message into song, obeyed what wind and 
wave had taught them, to create the noblest of all sailing vessels, 
and the most beautiful creations of man in America. With no 
extraneous ornament except a figurehead, a bit of carving and a 
few lines of gold leaf, their one purpose of speed over the great 
ocean routes was achieved by perfect balance of spars and sails to 
the curving lines of the smooth black bull; and this harmony of 
mass, form and color was practiced to the music of dancing waves 
and of brave winds whistling in the rigging. These were our Gothic 
cathedrals, our Parthenon.’’ It was ships like these, and their 
crew's, which inspired our golden age of marine art and literature. 


The voyages of sailors dramatize how great is man’s courage, 
how small his wants, and how magnificent his efforts and ac¬ 
complishments. To capture the spirit and zest of life aboard ship, 
this book combines marine art and literature, matching each page 
of poetry or prose with an appropriate illustration. The artists and 
writers represented span a period of one hundred and fifty years. 
Since they never collaborated, you may find an occasional incon¬ 
sistency in chronology, geography, or nautical detail between 
words and pictures. Still, if these pages transport you to sea in an 
armchair, they have accomplished their task. 

Together the words and pictures tell the story of a voyage, 
highlighting moments of fellowship, work, adventure, or danger 
in the lives of sailors. The time of this story is the second half of the 
nineteenth century. The journey is around Cape Horn to exotic 
China and back. The purpose—a lasting salute to the intrepid 
sailor and his ship. 


S B To maintain a continuous narrative throughout the book, I have provided a 
chapter heading for each two-page spread, with a footnote giving the names of 
artists and authors. The footnote lists the artist’s name first and the authors second, 
separated by a slash. In cases where more than one illustration or passage of prose 
appears on facing pages, the artists are identified from left to right and the authors 
m the order given. 

All other facts, including the full titles of illustrations and text selections their 
sources, and other credits, are contained in the Acknowledgments section 







































77 he £ea ‘Belongs to Zls *AU 

The sea belongs to us all, and every aspect of it, from ha\c> on ca 
to howling hurricane, is fraught with beauty. In these pages 
trying to share with the reader what the sea has meant to m , 
pass on to another generation the delight that salt water or s o 
those who will take the trouble to learn sea lore. To ply unhum , 
the blue deeps, or skirt the shining margents of the land, commun¬ 
ing with the element whence life sprang, hearing no other sound 
but the plash of oar, the flap of sail, the whistling of wind in the 
rigging, and the swish and gurgle of cloven waves, revives one s 
strength and refreshes one’s spirit. Here, the tiniest lad sailing a 
dinghy becomes partner to the great navigators and discoverers o 
history; here, too, borrowing St.-John Perse s bold me tap• or, 
unity between earth and heaven is recovered, truth is brought to 
light like the flash of a steel sword blade drawn out of its sheath; 
and we, the guests, can share the same supper with our Host. 


EDWARD HOPPER / SAMUEL ELIOT MORISON, in Sailor 







Jn Praise of jailors 

Give me a spirit that on this life s rough sea 
Loves t’have his sails fill cl with a lusty wind. 
Even till his sail-yards tremble, his masts crack. 
And his rapt ship run on her side so low 
That she drinks water, and her keel plows air; 
There is no danger to a man that knows 
What life and death is; there's not any law 
Exceeds his knowledge; neither is it lawful 
That he should stoop to any other law. 

He goes before them, and commands them all. 
That to himself is a law rational. 


SAMUEL EMERY / GEORGE CHAPMAN 





One wad leads to London, 

One road runs to Wales . 

My road leads me seawards 
To the white dipping sails. 

One road leads to the river. 

As it goes singing slow; 

My road leads to shipping. 

Where the bronzed sailors go. 

Leads me, lures me, calls me 
To salt given tossing sea; 

A road without earth s road-dust 
Is the right roadfor me. 

A wet road heaving, shining. 

And wild with seagulls cries , 

A mad salt sea-wind blowing 
The salt spray in my eyes. 

My road calls me, lures me 

West, east, south, and north; 
Most roads lead men homewards. 

My road leads me forth 

To add more miles to the tally 
Of grey miles left behind. 

In quest of that one beauty 
God put me here to find. 


FRANKLIN BOOTH / JOHN MASEFIELD 
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The Building of a £hip 

Build me Straight. O worthy Master! 

Stanch and strong, a goodly vessel. 

That shad laugh at all disaster 

And with wave and whirlwind wrestle. 

The merchant's word 
Delighted the Master heard; 

For his heart was in his work, and the heart 
Giveth grace unto every Art. 

A quiet smile played round his lips. 

As the eddies and dimples of the tide 
Play round the bows of ships. 

That steadily at anchor ride. 

And with a voice that was full of glee. 

He answered, "Erelong we will launch 
A vessel as goodly, and strong, and staunch. 

As ever weathered a wintry sea! 

And first with nicest skill and art. 

Perfect andfinished in every part, 

A little model the Master wrought, 

U Inch should be to the larger plan 
W hat the child is to the man. 

Its counterpart in miniature; 

That with a hand more swift and sure 
The greater labor might be brought 
To answer to his inward thought. 


ANDERS ZORN / HENRY WADSWORTH LONGFELLOW 
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Thus with the tising of the sun 
Was the noble task begun , 

And soon throughout the ship-yards bounds 
Were heard the intermingled sounds 
Of axes and of irudlets, plied 
With vigorous arms on every side; 

Plied so deftly and so well , 

That , ere the shadows of evening fell. 

The keel of oak for a noble ship, 

Scarfed and bolted , straight and strong , 

Was lying ready , and stretched along 
The blocks , well placed upon the slip. 

Happy , thrice happy , every one 
Who sees his labor well begun , 

And not perplexed and multiplied , 

#{/ *Y//f/ waiting for time and tide! 


■ Thus: said he, -will we build this ship! 
Lay square the blocks upon the slip. 

And follow well this plan of mine. 
Choose the timbers with greatest care; 
Of all that is unsound beware; 

For only what is sound and strong 
To this vessel shall belong. 

Cedar of Maine and Georgia pine 
Here together shall combine. 

A goodly frame, and a goodly fame. 

And the UNION be her name!" 


‘Day by ‘Day 

the Vessel Qrew 
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Day by day the vessel grew , 

With timbers fashioned strong and true, 
Stemson and keelson and stemson-knee, 

Till, framed with perfect symmetry , 

A skeleton ship rose up to view! 

And around the bows and along the side 
The heavy hammers and mallets plied , 

Till after many a week , at length , 

Wonderful for form and strength , 

Sublime in its enormous bulk , 

Loomed aloft the shadowy hulk! 

And around it columns of smoke , upwreathing 
Rose fi'om the boiling , bubbling , seething 
Caldron , that glowed. 

And overflowed 

With the black tar ; heated for the sheathing. 
And amid the clamors 
Of clattering hammers , 

He who listened heard now and then 
The song of the Master and his men:— 

Build me straight, O worthy Master ; 

Stanch and strong , a goodly vessel, 

That shall laugh at all disaster ; 

And with wave and whirlwind wrestler 



FRANK RR\Mr.wv\T 





<fhe figurehead 


And at the bows an image stood. 

By a cunning artist carved tn wood . 

With robes of white, that far behind 
Seemed to be fluttering in the wind. 

It was not shaped in a classic mould. 

Not like a Nymph or Goddess of old. 

Or Naiad rising from the water. 

But modelled from the Master s daughter. 

On many a dreary and misty night. 

T will be seen by the rays of the signal light. 
Speeding along through the rain and the dark. 
Like a ghost in its snow-white sark. 

The pilot of some phantom bark. 

Guiding the vessel, in its flight. 

By a path none other knows aright! 


A HOWARD PYLE / HENRY WADSWORTH LONGFELLOW 








The Taunching 


All is finished! and at length 
Has come the bridal day 
Of beauty and of strength. 

To-day the vessel shall be launched! 
With fleecy clouds the sky is blanched. 
And o'er the bay, 

Slowly. in all his splendors dight. 

The great sun rises to behold the sight. 
The ocean old , 

Centuries old, 

Strong as youth. and as uncontrolled. 
Paces restless to and fro. 

Up and down the sands of gold. 

His beating heart is not at rest; 

And far and wide. 

With ceaseless flow. 

His beard of snow 

Heaves with the heaving of his breast. 
He w aits impatient for his bride. 
There she stands. 

With her foot upon the sands. 


Decked with flags and streamers gay. 

In honor of her marriage day. 

Her snow-white signals fluttering, blending. 
Round her like a veil descending. 

Ready to be 

The bride of the gray old sea. 


The worthy pastor — 

The shepherd of that wandering flock. 

That has the ocean for its wold. 

That has the vessel for its fold. 

Leaping ever from rock to rock 
Spake, with accents mild and clear. 

Words of warning, words of cheer . . . 

Then the Master, 

With a gesture of command. 

Waved his hand; 

And at the word. 

Loud and sudden there was heard. 

All around them and below. 

The sound of hammers, blow on blow. 
Knocking away the shores and spurs. 

And see! she stirs! 

She starts,—she moves,—she seems to feel 
The thrill of life along her keel. 

And, spurning with her foot the ground. 
With one exulting, joyous bound. 

She leaps into the ocean's arms! 


Wanderlust 


A wind's in ttw tea* "j fling wagon-ir heels; 

' ~ '“"'dZXW'l Heart of,he land 

'ISyloUMhtohc i, ehouhng on the snnd- 

^"ztu ani faKte ^ 

Ol, I II be going, going, until 1 meet the tide. 

And firs, III hear the sea-wind, the mewing of the gulls. 

The clucking, sucking of the sea about the rusty huh. 

The songs at the capstan in the hooker warping out 
And then the heart of me II know 1 m there or thereabout. 

Oh I am tired of brick and stone, the heart of me is sick. 

For windy green, unquiet sea. the realm of Moby Dick 
And I’ll be going, going.from the roaring of the wheels. 
Fora wind’s in the heart of me. a fires in my heels. 





GEORGE GALE / JOHN MASE 









Torn of a former Jolly c Rg& er 1 
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Tarn of a former Jolly ‘Royer- m 

Then the dead men fouled the scuppers and the wounded filled the chains. 
And the paint-work all was spatter-dashed with other people s brains. 

She was boarded , she was looted, she was scuttled till she sank. 

And the pole survivors left us by the medium of the plonk. 

O! then it was (while standing by the taffrail on the poop) 

\V e could hear the drowning folk lament the absent chicken-coop , 

Then. having washed the blood away , we d little else to do 
Than to dance a quiet hornpipe as the old salts taught us to. 

O! the fiddle on the fo’c’s’le, and the slapping naked soles , 

And the genial “Down the middke, Jake, and curtsey when she rolls! 

H ith the silver seas around us and the pale moon overhead , 

And the look-out not a-looking and his pipe-bowl glowing red. 

Ah! the pig-tailed , quidding pirates and the pretty pranks we played , 

All have since been put a stop-to by the naughty Board of Trade; 

The schooners and the merry crews are laid away to rest , 

A little south the sunset in the Islands of the Blest. 



HOWARD PYLE / JOH 
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T’he ^ea-Wife 


There dwells a wife by the Northern Gate, 

And a wealthy wife is she; 

She breeds a breed o' rovin' men 
And casts them over sea. 

And some are drowned in deep water, 

And some in sight o' shore, 

And word goes back to the weary wife 
And ever she sends more. 

For since that wife had gate or gear, 

Or hearth or garth or field. 

She willed her sons to the white harvest, 

And that is a bitter yield. 

She wills her sons to the wet ploughing. 

To ride the horse of tree. 

And syne her sons come back again 
Far-spent from out the sea. 

The good wife's sons come home again 
With little into their harids. 

But the lore of men that ha 9 dealt with men 
In the new and naked lands; 

But the faith of men that have bmthered men 
By more than easy breath. 

And the eyes o' men that have read with men 
In the open books of Death. 


Rich are they, rich in wonders seen , 

But poor in the goods o' men; 

So what they ha' got by the skin of their teeth 
They sell for their teeth again. 

For whether they lose to the naked life 
Or win to their hearts' desire. 

They tell it all to the weary wife 
That nods beside the fire. 

Her hearth is wide to every wind 

That makes the white ash spin; 

And tide and tide and tween the tides 
Her sons go out and in; 

(Out with great mirth that do desire 
Hazard of trackless ways , 

In with content to wait their watch 
And warm before the blaze); 

And some return by failing light. 

And some in waking dream. 

For she hears the heels of the dripping ghosts 
That ride the rough roof-beam. 

Home, they come home from all the ports , 
The living and the dead; 

The good wife's sons come home again 
For her blessing on their head! 


GEORGE GALE / RUDYARD EIPLING 
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Oh sa> was you ev - er in Ri - o Grande: Way,—you Ri - o. Oh, 
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ye well my bon-nyyounggirls. For we re bound to the Ri - o Grande. 


Oh, New York town is no place for me; 

Way, you Rio! 

I'll pack up my bag and go to sea, 

Now, you Bowery ladies,well let you know. 

Way, you Rio! 

We’re bound to the south’ ard-O Lord, let her go! 

Chorus 


We ll sell our salt cod for molasses and rum. 

Way, you Rio! 

And get home again fore Thanksgiving has come 

Sing good-by to Nellie and good-by to Sue, 

Way, you Rio! 

And you who are listening, good-by to you. 


For were bound to the Rio Grande: 
And away, Rio, 

Way, you Rio, 

Sing fare ye well my bonny young girls 
For were bound to the Rio Grande. 












































































Setting forth -1 

The Paddle-tug Wrestler arrived at an hour ere flood, 

Tlu n slowly the hawser was passt and the mooring ropes slackt. 

7 he ship moved away from her berthing, her voyage begun. 

In dock. near her berth, lay the famous American ship 
The R.D. Rice, lofty and lovely, with three skysail yards. 

Her captain, there watching the Wanderer passing to sea. 

C l ied to George C urrie, l ll bet you a rosy-cheekt apple 
I ll be in San Frisco before you : the Wanderers laught 
From pi ide in their racer now trembling to gallop the sea. 

Slowly she moved to the gateway that led to the river; 

1 he gates were wide opened, beyond lay the fullness of flood. 

1 here on the pierhead, the dock-gate officials and riggers. 

The stevedoors and dockers and penniless seamen were buncht 
W atching her ripples advance as she followed her tug. 

Now as that queen of the water went out to her kingdom. 

As spear-like for diving the spike of her jib-boom was poised 
Over the paddle churn foam slapping weeds at the dock gates. 

And slowly her gazing white woman moved forward in thought 
Between the stone walls, and her boys, coiling gear, paused to watch. 
A man of that muster of dockers went up to the edge. 

And took off his cap with. Three cheers for the Wanderer”: then 
All of those sea-beaten fellows swung caps, and their cheering 
Sent the gulls mewing aloft: then George Shearer, the chief mate. 

Up on herfocsle, replied with Three cheers for Pierhead, boys.” 

7 he boys and the seamen all swinging caps shouted three cheers. 

A man from the pierhead jumpt into the rigging aboard. 

She passt in procession of masts through the narrow dock gates. 


GEORGE GALE / JOHN MASEFIELD 









Setting forth-" 


. . guying through her quadrant; 

Now in the river she pauser as feuded for sea. 

Men hurried,o “f^^lngth of delight. 

At bidding extending r hundreds of builders 

All of the power of muscle f htnes$ or curving , 

Beating out iron “"‘ lsteel ' ^ hundreds of thinkers 

All of the knowledge <"“ la ^ wa nlike and sweeping and swift. 

Who make from the stubborn ^^fer in vision. 

All of the art of the brain a beauty and strength. 

Had gone to the making ^ curve 0 f her sheer. 

Her black painted ports ab ^ ^ 0 f yar ds. 

Her yellow masts raked as the j ^ 


N MASEFIELD 




Awetsheetanda.tiou.tng > 

A wind that foliates fast 

Andfills the white and rustling s 
And bends the gallant mast 

And bends the gallant mast, my boys. 

While like the eagle free 

Away the good ship flies, and leaves 

Old England by the lee. 

Ofor a soft and gentle wind! 

/ heard a fair one cry; 

But give to me the snoring breeze 
And white waves heaving high; 
And white waves heaving high. my lads. 

The good ship tight and free- 
The world of waters is our home. 

ml __ giro tl'P 


There’s tempest in yon horned moon. 
And lightning in yon cloud; 

But hark the music, mariners! 

The wind is piping loud; 

The wind is piping loud, my boys. 

The lightning flashes free - 
While the hollow oak our palace is, 
Our heritage the sea. 



L N CUNNINGHAM 
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he jTelmsman 

When, with the gale at her heel, the ship lies down and recovers — 

Rolling through forty degrees, combing the stars with her tops. 

What says the man at the wheel, holding her straight as she hovers 
On the summits of wind-screening seas; studying her as she drops? 

Behind him the blasts without check from the Pole to the Tropic, pursue him. 
Heaving up, heaping high, slamming home, the surges he must not regard: 
Beneath him the crazy wet deck, and all Ocean on end to undo him: 

Above him one desperate sail, thrice-reefed but still buckling the yard! 

Under his hand fleet the spokes and return, to be held or set free again; 

And she bows and makes shift to obey their behest, till the master-wave comes 
And her gunnel goes under in thunder and smokes, and she chokes in the 
trough of the sea again — 

Ere she can lift and make way to its crest; and he, as he nurses her, hums! . . . 

These have so utterly mastered their work that they work without thinking; 
Holding three-fifths of their brain in reserve for whatever betide. 

So, when catastrophe threatens, of colic, collision or sinking. 

They shunt the full gear into train, and take that small thing in their stride. 


GORDON GRANT / RUDYARD KIPLING 


(ollision 

We one day descried some shapeless object drifting at a distant ( . 
At sea, everything that breaks the monotony of the surrounding 
expanse attracts attention. It proved to be the mast of a ship that 
must have been completely wrecked, for there were the remains 
of handkerchiefs, by which some of the crew had fastened them¬ 
selves to this spar, to prevent their being washed off by the waves. 
There was no trace by which the name of the ship could be 
ascertained. The wreck had evidently drifted about for many 
months , clusters of shell-fish had fastened about it, and long 
sea-weeds Haunted at its sides. But where, thought I, is the crew? 

Their struggle has long been over—they have gone down 
amidst the roar of the tempest—their bones lie whitening among 
the caverns of the deep. Silence, oblivion, like the waves, have 
closed over them, and no one can tell the story of their end. What 
sighs have been wafted after that ship; what prayers offered up at 
the desired fireside of home! How often has the mistress, the wife, 
the mother, pored over the daily news, to catch some casual 
intelligence of this rover of the deep! How has expectation dark¬ 
ened into anxiety—anxiety into dread — and dread into despair! 

Alas! not one memento shall ever return for love to cherish. All 
that shall ever lie known, is that she sailed from her port, and was 
never heard of more!" 

The sight of this wreck, as usuai, gave rise to many dismal 
anecdotes. This was particularly the case in the evening, when the 
weather, which had hitherto been fair, began to look wild and 
threatening, and gave indications of one of those sudden storms 
that will sometimes break in upon the serenity of a summer 
voyage. As we sat round the dull light of a lamp, in the cabin, that 
made the gloom more ghastly, every one had his tale of shipwreck 


imd disaster. I was particularly struck with a short one related by 
the captain: 

“As I was once sailing,” said he, “in a fine, stout ship, across the 
banks of Newfoundland, one of those heavy fogs that prevail i n 
those parts rendered it impossible for us to see far ahead, even in 
the daytime; but at night the weather was so thick that we could 
not distinguish any object at twice the length of the ship. I k ept 
lights at the mast-head, and a constant watch forward to look out 
for fishing smacks which are accustomed to lie at anchor on the 
banks. The wind was blowing a smacking breeze, and we were 
going at a great rate through the water. Suddenly the watch gave 
the alarm of a sail a-head!’—it was scarcely uttered before we 
were upon her. She was a small schooner, at anchor, with a broad 
side toward us. The crew were all asleep, and had neglected to 
hoist a light. We struck her just amid-ships. The force, the size the 
weight of our vessel, bore her down below the waves; we passed 
over her and were hurried on our course. As the crashing wreck 
was sinking beneath us, I had glimpse of two or three half-naked 
wretches, rushing from her cabin; they just started from their beds 
to be swallowed shrieking by the waves. I heard their drowning 
cry mingling with the wind. The blast that bore it to our ears 
swept us all out of all farther hearing. I shall never forget the cry! It 
was some time before we could put the ship about, she was under 
such headway. We returned as nearly as we could guess, to the 
place where the smack had anchored. We cruised about for several 
hours in the dense fog. We fired signal-guns, and listened if we 
might hear the halloo of any survivors; but all was silent— we 
never saw or heard anything of them more.” 



GEORGE C. WALES / WASHINGTON IRVING 













‘Destinations 


Same's! The lure in names of places 
Staring thoughts of foreign faces, 

Ports and palaces and steamers. 

Names are ships to carry dreamers. 

Pago-pago , Suva, Java, 
Languor, lotuses and lava , 
Everything a dreamer wishes , 

B uried treasure ,jiying fishes , 
Cocoanuts and kings and corals , 
Pirates, pearls and pagan morals. 

Rum and reefs and Christian teaching. 
Gin, and jungle parrots screeching. 

Kobe, Nikko. Yokohama. 
Views of sacred Fu^uama. 
Bales of silk and bowls of lacquer. 
Dragons on a sugar cracker. 

Temples high on pictured mountains. 
Purple gold-fish, perfume fountains. 
Amber, obis, geisha dances, 

Almond eyes and slanted glances. 

Places that l pray l may go. 
Rio, Terra del Fuego, 
Condors soaring in the Andes. 
Cloying Guatemalan candies. 


Pampas grasses, pink jiamingos, 

Spanish girls who call us gringos, 

Hamas, lizards, smoking craters, 

Armadillos, alligators. 

Every name a ship with cargo. 

Brass from Burmah , wheat from Fargo, 
Pots and prunes and precious metal 
Mined on Popocatapetl. 

Chests of carved and stained catalpa , 

Letters from Tegucigalpa. 

Linen from an Irish shanty 
For a store in Ypsilanti. 

Sailing ship and ocean liner 
Bringing stuff from Asia Minor, 

Ferry boat or lazy freighter. 

Folks from China or Decatur, 

Mozambique or Madagascar. 

Slav or Serb or savage Lascar, 

Barber, Berber or Brazilian 
Clad in blue or bright vermilion. 

Fascinating names of places 
Stirring thoughts of foreign faces. 
Ports and palaces and steamers , 
Names are ships to carry dreamers. 


GORDON GRANT DON BLANDING 












S° n d est 

The Captain stood on the carronade—First lieutenant.” says he. 

■ Send all my merry men aft here, for they must list to me: 
l haven’t the (lift of the gab. my sons—because I'm bred to the sea; 
That ship there is a Frenchman, who means to fight with we. 

Odds blood, hammer and tongs, long as I’ve been to sea. 
fee fought gainst every odds—but I’ve gain’d the victory. 

That ship there is a Frenchman, and if we don’t take she, 

Tis a thousand bullets to one. that she will capture we; 

I haven’t the gift of the gab. my boys; so each man to his gun; 

If she’s not mine in half an hour. I’ll flog each mother’s son. 

Odds bobs, hammer and tongs, long as I’ve been to sea. 

I’ve fought gainst every odds—and I’ve gain’d the victory. ” 

We fought for twenty minutes, when the Frenchmen had enough; 
I little thought.” said he. "that your men were of such stuff;” 
The captain took the Frenchman’s sword, a low bow made to he; 
I haven't the gift of the gab. monsieur, but polite I wish to be. 
Odds bobs, hammer and tongs, long as I’ve been to sea. 

I’ve fought gainst every odds—and I've gain'd the victory." 

Our captain sent for all of us; My merry men.” said he. 

I haven’t the gift of the gab. my lads, but yet I thankful be; 
You’ve done your duty handsomely, each man stood to his gun; 
If you hadn’t, you villains, as sure as day. I'd have 
flogg’d each mother's son. 

Odds bobs, hammer and tongs, as long as I'm at sea. 

I’ll fight 'gainst every odds—and I'll gain the victory.” 















Bumboats 

From the quays within the town 
And the coves around the bay 
Came the bumboats with their produce 
plucked from off the island trees. 
Hawking mangoes, coconuts and cloth. 
Bananas, palm hats and live chickens — 
Enough fresh victuals for a fortnight. 

To be picked by a pointed finger. 

Priced in sign language, and 
Sold with the nod of the head 
And a few tossed coins. 






















































Jk*. 




In the harbour ; in the island. in the Spanish Seas. 

Are the tiny u /iite houses and the orange trees , 

And day-long. night-long. the cool and pleasant breeze 
Of the steady Trade Winds blowing. 

There is the red wine; the nutty Spanish ale , 

The shuffle of the dancers. the old salts tale. 

The squeaking fiddle, and the soughing in the sail 
Of the steady Trade Winds blowing. 

And o nights there's fire-flies and the yellow moon. 
And in the ghostly palm-trees the sleepy tune 
Of the quiet voice calling me. the long low croon 
Of the steady Trade Winds blowing. 

















































J@s give the girls a treat 

Ui. scooted south with a paw </ a i on a S idc Paddy s Goose. 

The Sailor’s Rest." by Dago _ ^ sand to the floor. 

Red curtains to the'*'" d **' . J ’ hg (une 0 f "Lowlands no more. 

And an old blindfidd er fhe coupks did advance. 

He played the Shaking of shuffling of the dance; 

Bowing, stamping, curtsying, in J 

TheJdfloorrockedandyui^^^naikey rum. 

■N’ arterwards there was sweet songs n gooaj 
V the. was many a merry yam of many a me,ny spree 

W* f>P- •*£*£. ZtZd ,he cbpper-b™- 

Until we fetched to Land o Nod atween the linen sheets. 


HENRI DE TOULOUSE-LAUTREC / JOHN MASEFIELD 












^ (arbor c Race 


The next morning Captain Reeder spoke to me briefly. “Do you 

think y ou can give the limeys a beating?” he asked. I remember 

saying something about being ready. "All right, coxon. After 
breakfast —and don’t eat too much—row over to that coast de¬ 
fense ship- the Polyphemus, and toss oars." 

An hour after breakfast my crew ready, we rowed leisurely, 
coming in close, to HMS Polyphemus, a coast defense ram. The 
gig stroked easily; we headed for the port gangway, then swerved, 
and I put her under the bow of the Britisher. The people on the 
deck of the man-of-war had been watching us, expecting a mes¬ 
senger as there was no officer in the boat. W hen we cut forward I 
gave the yoke lines a tug, swinging sharply to starboard, and called 
“Oars ! n The six long dripping blades trimmed flat, and then, when 
under her Union Jack, I gave the loud terse command. Toss— 
oars!” Six dripping blades sprang upright; it seemed as if we had 
slapped the face of old Britannia. Tossing oars under the bow of a 
ship is the challenge for a race, an immediate race. 

On board the Britisher there was electric activity. Pipes 
shrilled. Officers were coming up to the quarter deck. Men were 
running. Then the hoarse call of "Away-first whaler!" Red-faced 
bluejackets were tumbling into a boat. We heard the clatter of oars 
and the click of blocks as her falls lowered smartly. The boat hit the 
water with a splash, a beautiful fair-modeled hull. The officer of the 
deck stood on the gangway grating giving instructions to her 
coxswain. A voice hailed, “Lay alongside, coxswain!” 

"Start is from line abreast the starboard boat boom, at oars.’ Go 
when you hear a shot. Do you understand?” 

“Aye, aye, sir. Where to?” I called. 

“To the end of the mole, round our launch.” We saw her steam 
pinnace puffing.away toward the mole, carrying a flag. “Then back 
to the start abreast of our boom. Are you ready?” 

“Ready, sir!" The British coxswain also answered “Ready, sir!” 

We were set. Both boats dipped oars and drifted to position. I 
spoke to my crew. “They look tough. I'll trail them for the first 
mile. Then, you mugs, you will have to row. Off jumpers!” The 
boys suddenly slid in their oars, catching the handles under the 
thwart stringers. Duck jumpers came off and were tossed into the 


l>ow. Six young, hard, bronzed torsos gleamed. The coxswain of 
the British boat looked at us, face stem. He was awaiting the order 
to take off jumpers, but it did not come. We looked like schoolboys 
on that fresh early morning. The course would be close to four 
miles. “Stand by!” 1 called. A shot cracked. “’Way—together/ 

Both boats got off clean. We shot ahead, being lighter. The stroke 
was high. I lowered it. The British boat got her way. They were out 
t° slaughter us. We had a look at them—it always heartens the 
crew to see the other lx>at. Our stroke eased after the first eighth 
mile. The Polvphemuses crept up on us. For another eighth we 
rowed abreast, watching them. 

Now, boys, keep set.” We were rowing against a seasoned crew, 
a beautiful crew. They swung their sweeps with precision. In their 
jumpers they looked like a toy boat propelled mechanically. 1 kept 
encouraging our fellows, who could bear the boat but could not see 
her. The gap widened, a half-boat length, a boat length. We were 
nearing the launch at the mole. “ Now —step her up!” Quicker, 
quicker, the other coxswain matching us, beat for beat, we closed 
the gap. The work was killing. “Everything —give everything /" We 
came to the launch, abreast, the launch crew cheering. Harbor 
craft had gathered. People were crowding on the mole, yelling. 

Our ship was far away. We were going back. The limey crew were a 
few feet ahead of us. They hung there. As we eased, they eased. 

Then they began to hit it up, up, up! And we followed. Men could 
not stand that pace; they eased. “Now, mugs. Kill 'em!" Our boys, 
glistening with sweat, their young faces set bard, their lips like 
tight-closed traps, bent on their oars, the beautiful rhythm of 
lx)dies, arms and legs swinging to the quick sharp dip of the 
blades, the gig leaping. We raced and rode abreast of the Britisher. 
Seeing them again threw the last ounce of vim into our boys. The 
stroke was murdering. We drove ahead; they clung. The 
Polyphemus was a hali-mile away. Their coxswain was urging his 
men. They would make the final effort, the last heart-bursting 
strokes. Their launch was running abreast of them, the coxswain 
shouting. Harbor launches and boats from ships in port were 
clustered to see the finish. 

Breaths short, chests heaving, arms tense, my crew gave them 
the St Mary s finish. Faster, faster, a rapid run of spurts dropped 
into the last long powerful stroke, with oars bending, blades 
flashing. The beat was held as we stretched out the distance 
between us, streaming across the finish line three lengths ahead of 

the straining Britishers. An incredible cheer greeted us. 


RUFUS F. ZOC.BAUM / FELIX RIESENBERG 
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zjtfter the c jR^ce 

Your nose is a red jelly , your mouths a toothless i creek. 

And l m atop of you. banging your head upon the dirty deck; 

And both your eyes are bunged and blind like those of a mewling pup , 
For you re the juggins who caught the crab and lost the ship the Cup. 

He caught a crab in the spurt home. this blushing cherub did. 

And the Craigies whaler slipped ahead like a cart-wheel on the skid. 
And beat us fair by a boat s nose though we sweated fit to start hen 
So we are playing at Nero now. and he’s the Christian martyr. 

And Stroke is lashing a bunch of keys to the buckle-end a belt. 

And we re going to lay you over a chest and baste you till you melt. 
The Craigie boys are beating the bell and cheering down the tier. 

D ye hear, you Port Mahone baboon. 1 ask you. do you hear? 

















The Tattles Joined 

While with him P^ ZtlkinZ to the heart. 

For sure it is on evil s P lte ' 0,1 , ^ ta J^ n g part. 

For Irishmen to notch a fill ' "" ^ liRhu . ne( i up his belt 

tSSZZ'Z 
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J^ever (§hip 

There'll be no weepiri gells ashore when our ship sails. 

Nor no crews cheerin' us, standin at the rails, 

'N' no Blue Peter a-foul the royal stay. 

For we've the Yellow Fever—Harry died to-day. — 

It's cruel when a fo'c's'le gets the fever! 

'N' Dick has got the fever-shakes, n look what I was told 
(1 went to get a sack for him to keep him from the cold): 
“Sir, can I have a sack?" I says, “for Dick e'sfit to die. 

"Oh, sack be shot!" the skipper says, “jest let the rotter lie! 
It's cruel when a fo'c's'le gets the fever! 

It's a cruel port is Santos, and a hungry land. 

With rows o' graves already dug in yonder strip of sand. 
'N' Dick is hollerin' up the hatch, e says e's goin blue. 
His pore teeth are chattering, n what's a man to do? — 
It's cruel when a fo'c's'le gets the fever! 












fT'ever Talk- u 



Tlw moon came white and ghostly as we laid the treasure down. 
There was gear there d make a beggarman as rich as Lima Town. 

( °PPer charms and silver trinkets from the chests of Spanish crews. 
Gold doubloons and double moydores, louis dors and portagues. 


Clumsy yellow-metal earrings from the Indians of Brazil 
Uncut emeralds out of Rio. bezoar stones from Guayaquil; 
Silver, in the crude and fashioned, pots of old Arica bronze. 
Jewels from the hones of Incas desecrated by the Dons. 


Uc smoothed the place with mattocks, and we took and blazed the tree, 
" j h mt,rks l J on where the gear is hid that none will ever see. 

And we laid aboard the ship again, and south away we steers 
Through the loud surf of Los Muertos which is beating in my ears. 

Vm the last alive that knows it. All the rest have gone their ways 
Killed, or died, or come to anchor in the old Mulatas Cays 
And 1 go singing, fiddling, old and starved and in despair 
And I know where all that gold is hid. if l were only there. 

It’s not the way to end it all. I’m old, and nearly blind. 

And an old mans past's a strange thing, for it never leaves his mind 
And l see in dreams, awhiles. the beach, the sun's disc dipping red. 
And the tall ship, under topsails, swaying in past Nigger Head. 


I d be glad to step ashore there. Glad to take a pick and go 
To the lone blazed coco-palm tree in the place no others know. 
And lift the gold and silver that has mouldered therefor years 
By the loud smf of Los Muertos which is beating in my ears. 
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Anchor's zAweigh! 

How do we know, when the port-fog, holds us 
Moored and helpless, a mile from the pier. 
And the week-long summer smother enfolds us 
How do we know it is going to clear? 

There is no break in the blindfold weather. 

But, one and another, about the bay. 

The unseen capstans clink together. 

Getting ready to up and away. 

A pennon whimpers—the breeze has found us — 
A headsailjumps through the thinning haze. 
The whole hullfollows, till—broad around us — 
The clean-swept ocean says: “Go your ways!' 


GEORGE C. WALES / RUDYARD KIPLING 
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'Roundfor 
Rlue < Wuter-1 


Were boundfor blue water where the great winds blow 
Its time to get the tacks aboard . time for us to go; 

The crouds at the capstan and the tunes in the shout 
.4 long pull. a strong pull, and warp the hooker out ” 

The bow-wash is eddying, spreading from the bows. 

Aloft and loose the topsails and some one give a rouse; 

A salt Atlantic chanty shall be music to the dead 
A long pull, a strong pull, and the yard to the masthead.' 






CUENTHER T. SCHULZ, 


GORDON GRANT/JOHN MASEFIELD 
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‘Bound for 
Blue ‘Water-n 


Green and merry run the seas, the wind comes cold. 

Salt and strong and pleasant, and worth a mint of gold; 

And she s staggering, swooping, as she feels her feet, 

A long pull, a strong pull, and aft the main-sheet.” 

Shrilly squeal the running sheaves, the weather-gear strains. 
Stuh a clatter of chain-sheets, the devil’s in the chains; 

Over us the bright stars, under us the drowned. 

A lon Z P uU - a strong pull, and we’re outward bound!” 

Yonder, round and ruddy, is the mellow old moon. 

The red-funneled tug has gone, and now, sonny, soon 
II be clear of the channel, so watch how you steer. 

Ease her when she pitches, and so-long, my dear!” 


GEORGE GALE, FREDERICK L. OWEN / JOHN MASEFIELD 93 










( %arlsseris Tarn 


“j was in a hooker once ” said Karlssen, 
'And Bill, as teas a seaman, died , 

So tee lashed him in an old tarpaulin 
And tumbled him across the side; 

And the fun of it was that all his gear was 
Divided up among the crew 
Before that blushing human error, 

Our crawling little captain, fcnete. 

“On the passage home one morning 
(As certain as I prays for grace) 

There was old Bill's shudder a-hauling 
At the weather mizzen-topsail brace. 

He was all grown green with sea-weed, 
He was all lashed up and shored; 

So 1 says to him, 1 says, "Why, Bi/Zt/Z 
What's a-bringin' of you back aboard?' 


I tn a-weary of them there mermaids. 

Says old Bill's ghost to me; 

It ain't no place for a Christian 
Below there—under sea. 

For it's all blowm sand and shipwrecks. 

And old bones eaten bare , 

And them cold fishy females 
With long green weeds for hair. 

And there ain't no dances shuffled. 

And no old yams is spun. 

And there ain't no stars but starfish. 

And never any moon or sun. 

I heard your keel a-passing 

And the mnning rattle of the brace / 

And he says. Stand by,' says William, 

For a shift towards a better place.' 

Well, he sogered about decks till sunrise. 
When a rooster in the hen-coop crowed. 
And as so much smoke he faded 
And as so much smoke he goed; 

And I've often wondered since , Jan , 

How his old ghost stands to fare 
Long o' them cold fishy females 
With long green weeds for hair! " 


GORDON GRANT / JOHN MASEFIELD 





Crossing the tye 


w/ 


• i five degrees of North Latitude, the trades 
Wjwer»A«»njAedoidmnwclaimed theiishare* l ,1 

had failed us. an ^ ^ forany 0(|ler work. Every ripple on 
hauling. g» <"* different angle of the yards, and in dead 

*r b TL^ot held yards braced sharp up and the after 
cidm we urses guyed out from the masts by slap lines 

'“dbosvKne's' During the day a vertical sun beat down on our bare 
dT-cl in unmerciful fohion. Id*"* the ““"*‘"8 Pl^n, the 
seams and all but addling our senses with the heat. The mates 
became more and more exacting, every job palled, and the stuff)., 
unpalatable food ofthe fo c sle stuck in our throats. The vessel was 
a JZ of hell floating on the unforgiving ocean; riveted for days, 
ihat stretched to weeks, amid the patches of rusty sea weed, a 
thousand feet across, that tangled about the rudder post, great 
sun-scorohed fragments of the dead Sargasso Sea. 

And all of this time we knew that the Southern branch of the 
Equatorial Current was sending us back to the W. N. W. at the rate 
of several miles a day! 

In watch below, choking with the heat, we lay tossing sleeplessly 
in our bunks while the sickly smell ofthe bilges came up from the 
fore peak through the wind sails let down to ventilate the hold. 
Cockroaches throve in added millions, and we were treated to our 
first radons of weevily tack. The little white worms seemed to be 
everywhere. The cracker hash was riddled with them as Chow 
selected the rottenest bread for this purpose. Most of us de¬ 
veloped b oils, and the dark brown taste, left by the vile food, 
resulted in a general loss of appetite. The heat even forced the rats 
from the hold and on a dark night we could hear them scampering 
about under the fo’c’sle head. The healthy sea tan of the temperate 
zone left our faces, and we became peevish and morose. 


About this time considerable activity went on forward among 
the old sailors in both watches. One dog watch, men from both 
sides of the fo’c'sle went aft and interviewed the captain. 

“We are near the line,” said Frenchy to me shortly afterward. 

“ Don’t make any fuss about what goes on, and you’ll get off easy,” 
he cautioned. 

There were quite a few of us who had never crossed the equator, 
and the preparations in the dog watches augured ill for those who 
chose to resist the just tribute demanded by Father Neptune of all 
green sailors who, in those days, ventured across the magic 
bounds. 
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A fair slant of wind had helped us along for a f 
Old Man called Jimmy aft and imparted import' \ T*’ when the 
At eight bells in the afternoon watch, as all h lnfor matio n . 
in gin the waist, a hoarse hail from forward Were must er- 

“Ship Ahoy! Ship Ahoy!" came the deep ba ^ US ' 
point beneath the f>ow s su ™mons from a 

“Forward, there! Who hails us?” answered th 
stood out on the poop, replying to the voice fro / ° aptain ’ *ho 
“Father Neptune hails us. Captain, ” answered hT^ 

ing from the bow. He asks if there are any of his h lA ^ re ^ Urn ' 

who would receive his blessing on their heads ” C ‘ ^ ° n ***** 
“Aye, bring him on board,” ordered the skip 
lighting his features, and the two mates refle^A^ f br ° ad &nn 
joining in the smiles. eCted th ? feeling aft by 

A noise of trudging along the deck followed th v 
his own whiskers hidden behind a broad beard f g ° fthe S ea, 
bright red harpoon in his right hand serving^ yarns ’ a 

large razor, made of hoop iron , stuck in his belt n , ent ’ *** a 

draped in the folds of an old boat sail, and ^ ** evv as 

trimmings we recognized the famous Jimmy \ *" • ° f his 
rigged out in true deep-water style, and car * follo ' v ed, 

them, which was deposited on deck iust aft * tub ^^een 

“Captain, said Neptune. ”1 am tolda s , 

on board who ave to be shaved.” ' ° U ave 8>*een ’ands 

Yes. Your Majesty., we have some with the haw .„ 
whiskers, answered the skipper. "' sli 'l in their 

"Bring ’em forth! " thundered the King u T 
and passing the trident to the safe keeping" ""bermg hi s razor 

l *; of A,d *■ “""* d •*»'«> 

However, what Jimmy lacked in stature h 
efficiency, and in the imperious glance of scnr T U P » 

greeted eight of us who were lined UD fork he 

Old Smith grabbed me by the neck I w ■ P ^ Ctlon 
of an upturned bucket at the feet ofthe KinV^^ °" **** l)o,t0m 
Your name?” demanded His Maiestv" ^ j 
answer a filthy swab of soapsuds mri V ' d “ was about to 
mouth and smeared over my face ai.d nTT* *** thrust in m >’ 
by a back somersault into the tub of water beh""^ endin S 

“Nextl" called Neptune in true ha kr 
Kmi. each ofthe green hands went throu 1 !h ^1' ^ S °" in 
»illing getting the most attention S, 0rdeal: ,he least 

P oaintes to the vast amusement of 






































Ships tyg 


July 15 Lat. 41.28 Lon. 61.07 NW NW WNW Moderate & 
Pleasant 4 pm Saw the Land WNW 25 miles; Middle fresh 6c 
Cloudy with light Rain Squalls, Latter light breezes 6c cloudy with 
light Rain Squalls No observations 
July 16 Lat. 44.23 Lon. 63.29 Calm SE NE Faint Airs & 
Calms, Middle 6c Latter fresh 6c baffling with cloudy weather 
Spoke ship Harriet Ening 79 days from Boston for Valparaiso 
July 17 Lat. 47.32 Lon. 64.55 NE ESE ESE Light breezes 
thick weather Latter moderate No observations 
July 18 Lat. 48.56 Lon. 65.30 SE ESE ESE Faint airs 6c 
drizzling Rain, 4 pm in Studding Sails, 10 hours 30 minutes 
Sounded 65 fathoms 

July 19 Lat. 49.39 Lon. 66.17 Calm N d N d Mostly Calm 
thick w'eather sometimes Rain 

July 20 Lat. 54.25 Lon. 65.00 ENE ENE NE Ught in¬ 
creasing breezes from Northward 6c veering gradually to ENE, 
Winds cloudy, 3 hours 30 minutes set Lauboard Studding Sails, at 
10 in studding sails, weather Rainy with sleet 6c Squally Mid 1 in 


topgallant sails, at 4 am close Reefed Topsails & furled Courses 
wind Mowing a hard gale with thick Weather & snow, at 11 am 
obliged to wave ship & haul off to Northward Cape St. Diego 
bearing by Estimate S 9 degrees W 16 miles, no observations. 

July 21 Lat. 54.02 Lon. 65.00 NE NE SE Blowing hard 
with snow & Rain, at I AM saw a large ship standing NE with loss 
of Foresail 

July 22 Lat. 54.41 Lon. 64.50 ESE SE by S E Hard Gale 
with Rain 6c sleet shipping much water bad sea Running, at 4 pm 
Weather fair Saw Cape St. Diego bearing SE 15 miles, wore ship at 
5 pm to NE, at 6 am wore ship to Southward at 10 saw the land 
South 20 miles, at meridian St. Diego W10 miles Weather moder¬ 
ate 6c Cloudy 

July 23 Lat. 56.04 Lon. 68.16 E E E Moderate all set sail 
passed through St. Le Marie & Cleared the Land at 6 pm, Strong 
tide setting to North ward Middle Rainy, Latter fair Cape Horn N 
5 miles at 8 am, the whole coast covered with snow—wild Ducks 
numerous, . . . 


UNKNOWN / JOSIAH P. CRESSY 














Qipe ’Horn j V 0 g 

A U through the windless night the clipper rolled 
In a great swell with oily gradual heaves 
Which rolled her down until her time-bells tolled 
Clang, and the weltering water moaned like beeves 
T he thundering rattle of slatting shook the sheaves 
Startles of water made the swing ports gush. 

The sea was moaning and sighing and saying "Hush!" 

It was all black and starless. Peering down 
Into the water, trying to pierce the gloom. 

One saw a dim, smooth, oily glitter of brown 
Heaving and dying away and leaving room 
For yet another. Like the march of doom 
Came those great powers of marching silences 
Then fog came down, dead-cold, and hid the seas 

They set the Dauber to the foghorn. There 
He stood upon the poop, making to sound 
Out of the pump the sailor's nasal blare. 

Listening lest ice should make the note resound 
She bayed there like a solitary hound 
Lost in a covert; all the w atch she bayed. 

The fog. come closelier down, no answer made. 

Denser it grew, until the ship was lost. 

The elemental hid her; she was merged 
In mufjiings of dark death, like a mans ghost 
New to the change of death, yet thither urged. 

Then from the hidden waters something surged — 
Mournful, despairing, great, greater than speech 
A noise like one slow wave on a still beach 


Oulo/lhe !£!'? again moun 'f ul - still 
The Daul ■ ^ ' uoice arose; 

Who rod tu^ f°ghorn felt the thrill. 

Mournful fr" T l0te ^ Wha ‘f°™ were those? 
0/mZ±- m thm * S *&***• « *e throes 

Out ofth? m iht m fd° nC r ered huntin Z-g>-ound, 
ight of death arose the sound. 

Answering thlIwrno'7 7 Stayed there <dl ni % ht lon Z 
Defeated event " °f t u ' ni ght they spoke, 

But were still nil ^ ' W , had su ff ered wrong. 

They ailed U 7, Underneath the stroke. 

The ,,in c " when the Dauber woke; 

And th Peering to the rail to hear 

le S6a ^ d - ^d the fog rose up sheer. 

\\Zrr° f Vr hing at the W ° rlds last ed &- 

The n ^ fe fT ^ ***** W- 
Beh d ^ eltShuUnwithi ^ hedge. 

And Ih I n f0 T W “ S flidden and thought was rife 
0 hlmdin ^ash, a thrust, a knife 

Mlimr th l hedge -d make all plain. 

Brilliant beyond all words, blinding the brain 

So the night passed, but then no morning broke- 

A eaZ 7 Sh T d t,mt Mght 

An dif' C< f kllng Uke a devil °P°ke. 

And the fog drew away and hung like lead. 

j T m . lghtlJ cli ff s i( sloped, sullen and red 
Like glowering gods at watch it did appeal 
nd sometimes drew away, and then drew near. 

Like islands, and like chasms, and like hell. 

ShulTT^, ° nd red ' gl °° my and rudd 'J> 
Shutting the visible sea in like a well; 

Slow heaving in vast ripples, blank and muddy. 

re e sun should have risen it streaked bloody. 

lvlfsl ,J d7 ^ ° U ^ Sea - f ° wl ^«ering ‘ 
Spkshed the still water, mewing, hovering, clattering. 
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Polar ^//ow 


Then Polar snow came down little and light. 

Till all the sky was hidden by the small. 

Most multitudinous drift of dirty white 
Tumbling and wavering down and covering all— 
Covering the sky, the sea, the clipper tali 
Furring the ropes with white, casing the mast 
C oming on no known air, but blowing past. 


A o ,/ '•" weujuu oj gradual moan, 

rl ':z; n "7 horns were i 

77 ,UCked0Utand ^ing. 

The Daub " l f 77 " Wan mme in the Moving 
, Daub orfeltthe prelude had begun 

The snowstorm fluttered by; he sawthe sun 

USl the dlmn ^ dulled to black. 


Masefield 








cl AllJffmds on 'Deck! 


Then came the cry of Call all hands on deck!" 

The Dauber knew its meaning; it was come: 

Cape Horn, that tramples beauty into wreck, 

And crumples steel and smites the strong man dumb. 
Down clattered flying kites and staysails: some 
Sang out in quick, high calls: the fair-leach skirled, 
And from the south-west came the end of the world. 

“Caught in her ball-dress,” said the Bosun, hauling; 

“ Lee-ay, lee-ay!”quick, high , come mens call; 

It was all wallop of sails and startled calling. 

‘ Letfly!”Let go!” ‘‘Clew up!” and “Let go all!” 

“Now up and make them fast!” 'Here, give us a haul!” 
“Now up and stow them! Quick! By God! were done!” 
The blackness crunched all memory of the sun. 
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///// You! 


"Up!” said the Mate. "Mi~„ * 

The Dauber ran. the others raZ, Wur n//” 
Slatted and shook; out of the bl l 
U7»V-W /, nw , «■/*«"» 

He struck a ringbolt in his h , ^ an dran. 

Rose, sick vMpain hZut* ^"-- 
He reached the shrouds wh ^i *” ^ * n «V 

e«* other up andZsed'hi,ZZ **"'"*" 

Came a Zold.ZddenTr "V'Z"' *** Sea 

Stiff on the neck. as though DeathZ' ^ ^ 

Death whispered there. 


Scraped his shinl ", W “*» passed. 
Thp r i i au °g ai nst the rigid line 

Ou clamberers reached the futtock-shrouds incline. 

Kfcbrf ~DaZZ'***** out behind. 
Punched at his I Z one helow 

He reached ’thet' A ™ rSe f° llowed « Mow. 

And one voice yZedJtZr' Z" °"' ***" 

jelled Utgo! and one "All gone!” 

H ZtliZZTlZ'l ft0mi ^ ° Uskins - some in rags. 
Before fCZindZ^Z' “ P ** «<**> ^irs. 

X:zztT b u°™ tofla ^ 

Ten men in all to zetth"‘ * athwart & reat «*>*, 

he mt * n w „, s JS£z*"- ™" r 


















Blown to ‘fyp 

Hon low the gale had blown he could not tell- 
Only the world had changed. his life had du ( 

A moment now was everlasting hell. 

Mature an onslaught from the weather side. 

.4 withering rush of death, a frost that tried. 
Shrieked. till he withered at the heart; a hail 
Plastered his oilskins with an icy mail. 

"Cut!" yelled his mate. He looked—the sail was gone, 
Blown into rags in the first furious squall; 

The tatters drummed the devils tattoo. On 
The Buckling yard a block thumped like a mall. 

Thi ' ship lay—the sea smote her. the winds bawl 
Came. “loo. la), loo!” The devil cried his hounds 
On to the poor spent stag strayed in his bounds. 

"Cut! Ease her!" yelled his mate; the Dauber heard. 

His mate wormed up the tilted yard and slashed. 

A rag of canvas skimmed like a darting bird. 

The snow whirled, the ship bowed to it. the gear lashed. 
Tlw sea-tops were cut off and flung down smashed; 
Tatters of shouts were fiung, the rags of yells— 

And clang, clang, clang, below beat the two bells. 


.... rod 1 " the Dauber moaned. A roaring rang. 
Blasting the royals like a cannonade; 

The backstays parted with a crackling clang. 

The upper spars were snapped hke twigs decayed ~ 
Snapped at their heels, their jagged splinters splayed, 
like white and ghastly hairs erect with fear. 


v r yelled the Bosun; "up and clear the wreck!" 

The Dauber followed where he led: below 

He caught one giddy glimpsing of the deck 

Filled with white water, as though heaped with snow. 

He saw the streamers of the rigging blow 

Straight out like pennons from the splintered mast. 

Then, all sense dimmed, all was an icy blast 


Roaring from nether hell and filled with ice. 
Roaring and crashing on the jerking stage. 

An utter bridle given to utter vice. 

Limitless power mad with endless rage 
Withering the soul; a minute seemed an age. 

He clutched and hacked at ropes, at rags of sail 
Thinking that comfort was a fairy-tale 


Told long ago — long, long ago—long since 
Heard of in other lives — imagined, dreamed — 
There where the basest beggar was a prince 
To him in torment where the tempest screamed, 
Comfort and warmth and ease no longer seemed 
Things that a man could know: soul , body, brain 
Knew nothing but the wind, the cold, the pain. 


\ 
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Qrowl You oJMuy, Yiut Qo You ?jk£ust 


"Leave dmt!" f ^ e Bosun s h° ute d; “Crojick save!” 

The splitting crojick , not yet gone to rags. 

Thundered below, beating till something gave, 

Bellying between its buntlines into bags. 

Some birds were blown past, shrieking: dark , ftfce shags. 
Their backs seemed, looking down. Leu , leu/” they cried. 
The ship lay , the seas thumped her; she had died. 

They reached the crojick yard , which buckled , buckled 
Like a thin whalebone to the topsail's strain. 

They laid upon the yard and heaved and knuckled, 
Pounding the sail , which jangled and leapt again. 

It was quite hard with ice, its rope /the chain, 

/ts strength like seven devils; it shook the mast. 

They cursed and toiled and froze: a long time passed. 

Two hours passed, then a dim lightening came. 

Those frozen ones upon the yard could see 
The mainsail and the foresail still the same, 

Sfi// battling with the hands and blowing free. 

Rags tattered where the staysails used to be. 

The lower topsails stood; the ship's lee deck 
Seethed with four feet of water filled with wreck. 


An hour more went by; the Dauber lost 
All sense of hands and feet, all sense of all 
But of a wind that cut him to the ghost , 

And of a frozen fold he had to haul , 

Of heavens that fell and never ceased to fall. 

And ran in smoky snatches along the sea, 

Leaping from crest to wave-crest, yelling. He 

Lost sense of time; no bells went, but he felt 

Ages go over him. At last, at last 

They frapped the cringled crojick s icy pelt; 

In frozen bulge and bunt they made it fast. 

Then , scarcely live , they laid in to the mast. 

The Captain's speaking trumpet gave a blare , 

"Make fast the topsail, Mister , while you re there. 

Some seamen cursed , but up they had to go — 

Up to the topsail yard to spend an hour 
Stowing a topsail in a blinding snow , 

W hich made the strongest man among them cower. 
More men came up, the fresh hands gave them power. 
They stowed the sail; then with a rattle of chain 
One half the c/rojick burst its bonds again. 


1 








Ceiling ‘Down 


The water freed; 

Each clangingfreeing-port became a spout. 

The men cleared up the decks as there was need. 

The Dauber's head was cut. he felt it bleed 
Into his oilskins as he clutched and coiled. 

Water and sky were devil s brews which boiled. 

Boiled, shrieked, and glowered; but the ship was saved. 
Snugged safely down, though fourteen sails were split. 
Out of the dark a fiercer fury raved. 

The grey-backs died and mounted, each crest lit 
With a white toppling gleam that hissed from it 
And slid, or leaped, or ran with whirls of cloud. 

Mad with inhuman life that shrieked aloud. 

The watch was called; Dauber might go below. 

"Splice the main brace!” the Mate called. All laid aft 
To get a gulp of momentary glow 
As some reward for having saved the craft. 

The steward ladled mugs, from which each quaff d 
" hisky, with water, sugar, and lime-juice, hot, 

A quarter of a pint each made the tot. 

Beside the lamp-room door the steward stood 
Ladling it out, and each man came in turn. 

Tipped his sou-wester, drank it. grunted "Good!” 
And shambled forward, letting it slowly bum. 
















Qipe Jforn ‘Rescue-n 


Taking off a distressed crew of twenty-five men could not Ire done 
casually. 

Fegan was shrewd. To jockey into position to windard of the 
Minotaur, drift down as near as safety permitted, and so lessen the 
wet road to be taken by the boat, was his aim. He took in all square 
sail going aloft to do that warmed our frozen bodies-and kept 
her under lower stay-sails, since speed or comfort were no longer 
main desiderata. 

There was no melodramatic appeal for volunteers. Mr. Perkins 
simply turned about from overseeing the readying of the lee 
lifeboat and barked: S < i tne lee 

■ Which of you. coming, then? You, Jeffreys?" Jeffreys began to 
strip off his oilskins and kick off his seaboots. That was answer 
enough. He didn’t intend to be hampered by weighty clothing if 
he ended up in the sea. Chamberlain and Elliott followed his 
example; so did Rhys and then—not so briskly— Maeauley 

1 want five men," said the mate, "and a boy for the bow " The 


boy was to be ready to leap up a rope and effect communication 
with the floundering Minotaur in case her own people were too 
trozen to aid themselves. Someone nimble and agile, fairly muscu¬ 
lar. I was all three. 

Wi like to try it, Shaw?” snarled the mate, as if sentencing me 
to death, not asking my collaboration in a forlorn hope. 

N\ hen Fegan was satisfied that the ship was in position he threw 
her into the wind; her fore-and-aft canvas slatted frantically as all 
way was checked. 

Watch your chance, mister!” he trumpeted. “Good luck!” 

Ay, ay, sir, grunted Perkins. “Take the weight on your 
capstans! Sayle was in charge ol the heaving out; Fegan took 
control of the lowering. The capstans clanked; as the boat lifted its 
keel from the chocks the ship shuddered, leaned viciously to 
wind ard, and then took in hall the Cape Horn sea. It seemed no 
less. The men at the capstans were hurled into the scuppers. The 
boat settled back into the chocks. At the next attempt, the boat was 
lifted and swung out. Then it became a furious fight to save her 
from being stove against the side. We who had jumped in had all 
our work to keep her fended off, with stretcher, boat-hook, oar- 
loom. The lifeboat was lifted high above the rail, then fell into 
roaring vortices. Only most Herculean efforts saved it from being 
smashed small. But it was clear. 
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Q/pc jTor/i Rescue-m 


As soon us we emerged from the ships shelter the weight of win 
sent us along. and Mr. Perkins ordered a reefed sail to l>e set! Thi 
was a feat of no common cleverness. But this ex-North Sea cabin 
/*n could have sailed a scow round the world. I think. We got u f 
t e diminished sail, and the boat plunged ahead, tearing the waves 
to foam and froth. Occasionally a high wave towered as if about to 
swamp us; and had a weak man been at the steering oar—Perkins 
disdained the rudder, which the seas might easily unhcxik from its 
puitles we must have broached to and been overwhelmed. But 
we ran away from each comber as it curled and crashed; our wake 
was a maelstrom; a high wave towered beside each how 


OTTO FISCHER, 


CORDON GRANT/FRASK 


HUBERT SHAW 


Actually, the time taken in crossing from ship to ship was too 
short to allow any noticeable emotions to grow. I bailed furiously 
when ordered to do so. Exposed there in the boat the cold was 
indescribable-ice clogged my jersey, my bootless feet were like 
frozen marble. We wore no lifebelts. 






soaring high to see the wreck ahead, swooping deeply until it f e |, 
as .f we could never lift again, with spindrift slashing everywhere 
and the boat itself appearing to spin in giddy circles-^Captain 
egan crafty seamanl-got the Dooenby under way again and 
as soon as we saw we were clear of such scan t shelter as the low huli 



fabric across t..c WHSs stem, and wore h” '”'’ K tr "' roaring 
S ide. II meant loosening canvas. setting it L ?“" d on her other 
everything there lieing ice-bound; hut he d I ' Url ' ng i( “Sain — 
lexicon of windjamming there was no such d j al1 'he bright 
Meantime, we threshed on, until Mr. Pedj- ** 
douse the sail and rely on oars. The boat I deei "ed it w e || to 
juncture. ‘ d most eapsized at that 

We got the boat within close hail of the h 
Perkins was railing at the crew now th ev a ™' set Minotaur. M r 

used language that might have set the s, aide ert P " llin « bard He 

he employed similar words on the Oovn / t ! mberson fire. Had 
probably have been brained with a belavinv" 7 S decks he would 
indeed, his savage ferocity of word and act*wa "° ° ne «>red 
by us as showing the caliber of hard-case m , afte ™ ards pniise( i 
I lent my weight to the bow oar. It seem 7. Was! 
shoulder I saw the wreck at close quarters' 'h'Tl Mp ' ° Ver ">v 
pitiful and the havoc wrought in her by the n 6 °° ked S<|Ualid and 
very evident. Even when lifted by the seasT^ 10 " 31 * aVes Was 
when she sank back it appeared as if she wool I " “ SOdden - and 

air agmn. So cleim-swept was she that ever, neVercli ">btoope n 
taken refuge in the rigging; the captain walk ma " ° fher crew bad 
houses svere tom open-we used t„ admire’^T Merd «'b- 
bu.lt ol teaku ood and rather ornately carv ed ^ the > " ere 

once been a picture of bright wood and brass Rr P °° P ' break h ad 
earned along the swilling decks and its‘H, U c a ! OOSes P ar bad 
battenng-ram to hammer in that trickery M , bad ^ as a 
empty holes out of which water sluiced l*T**" were 

made manifest is the impression I still ret ’n of h d 

To approach her from the weather d fHer 
any wave might have swung the boat Z T haVe ***« fatal- 

Ml-dUta „ 

under the squattering stem. To leeward he iteered W us to pass 

0fW . re , Ckage - f ho "«h the masts we're c7,1'****** tangle 
sea had kept them close alongside a ron V the 

pa.nter-a wire rope that could not be cut Th“ *° Serve “ 
hull. It was not easy to discover an. ^ Spars P° und ed the 
through Which the boat could approach" CUrdled ^bris 
sea-wase Perk.ns discovered it. I have a yarn Safet> ’ ‘° herself - hut 
mg off loose wreckage with a boathook th ^'"7^'°" ° f fend- 

! he ° l,a,n i s - 1 reme 'nber the Minotaur’s " ° f dawfa g a hold i„,„ 
hurry she s all but gone'" ' P,am "Hum - 

















(hpe Jforn "Rescue -iv 


Jeffreys was sent to join me in the how—to fend off as l received 
our salvage, which came down, man hv man, the first one grasping 
our painter and taking a hitch with it. Just as he slithered down the 
mpr hr was frozen so that he could hardly move—the painter 
tore apart He went overside; I grabbed him; got an arm. hooked 
... ,' ifl ,n 1 ! our gunwale, then fetched him in like a sack of coals. 
His hue was piteously blue, hut his stiff lips said: Thanks, mate!” 
He w as pushed underfoot; we took in the nest one. 
nor ,| i* Wild scrabble, actually. Details do not stand 

un!Z^'n‘'?r^ T " hrea,UeS ' W *> 

a score ufti, ” t laS ‘ fm ; y ‘‘ rnu mrr digged from their sockets 

LIZ dnTl. 'rl: kicM in ** * the ^ **» 

punter. I remember reach •* WaS '° ”' P,a "' " ,,r broken 

at ,he wronef '° Rrab " ne mm " hod jumped 

““ him under”'M 'alolfit ^ 

*nnkle of his shirt md I ri ° pants *eat and a 
Jeffreys spared a h.mdJlTZ ^J 

as dra ^d over to join him; 


his bull-like strength swung him in, the lurch of the boat ai L 
human effort, and the man’s fingernails raked down my face fro' 
temple to chin. I didn't feel the pain until much later whe "l 
thawed out! 

“Look alive!” Perkins was braying ceaselessly, as he worked ly 
oar like a scull to keep the bow close in, since it was * & 

possible to use the pulling oars, because of the loose wrecker 
which they might break—and we had no spares. ^ ° n 

One of the Minotaur’s men lost his hold of the rope 
slithered down md he fell between boat and ship’s side A '' " 
pyramided over him, and there was a fragment of tin,Is WaVe 

foamyerest; it hurled itself a, the submerged man and sank him" * 
sawa thin tinge of red appear in the curdled water, nothin,, * 
But when another missed the boat—a slim boy—and fen^' 
the sea, to reappear on the other side, having passed 7 ", 

the keel—Rhys, elderly, rheumatic as he was, owner of" w^P 
heart, jumped over the side after him and grasped him h ^ 

the gunsva/e with one tattooed hand and the himgIn S fo 

until . ..dMacauley^htd^ 7 - ^ ^ 

and brought him hack. ‘ un der his armpits 

When 14 people had come thus, Mr Perkins f. 
to hail the Minotaur ’s captain * funne,ed his hands 










(hpe jTorti l^escue-v 


The captain waved his hand stiffly, hut he gave us a one-man cheer. 
So we cast off: hacked out—experiencing much the same harass¬ 
ment as when first leasing the Dovenby s side—and settled for the 
return voyage It was impossible to step the mast or set even a rag 
of soil; but such of the salved as could move insisted on double- 
hanking the oars; and we slugged along toward our ship — 
Jockeying wildly in her new position. 

Once we reached the Dovenby s stem, drawing in very’ closely. 
Captain began hove a weighted heaving-Iine which fell across the 
boat and. when hauled in. we found a stout four-inch rope made 
fast to it. This simplified matters a good deal: the inboard bight of 
the rope was led to a capstan, and with the crew hearing staunchly 
we were draggl'd alongside. Thus all our boat's crew were five to 
ft nd off ,md hold on when we actually came alongside. Perkins 
vent'd that we d have to make a return trip. 

began replied—through a speaking-trumpet, the first time I d 
ever known him to use one-that the weather was worsening. 
Meanwhile, the crew aboard the ship had pitched down bowline s 
and a jumping-ladder; and we were already passing up the cast- 
aUa> S " Was « uite formidable a task as salving them-even 

zzr r;° me r T cts when the ropes were th ™ do,, 

moL T “ l y; ” ,he entire pmrl - d "‘« «* • biasphe- 
ntous allair enough. One of our rescued broke an arm . for the boat 


surged away just as those above took the weight on a rope; the 
unfortunate man swung against the Dovenbt/s plates and through 
the din we heard the bone crack—it was like a tree-branch going. 
Later on Captain Fegan and the Minotaur’s captain amputated 
that broken arm. 

With our boat emptied of its first load, Perkins—suddenly 
human, for all the time of the double crossing he’d been a very 
devil of spluttering spite and foul-mouthedness —sang out: “Any¬ 
one want a relief? We re trying again!" The boat-crew were blown 
weary, they’d seen for themselves what boatwork in that kind of 
sea really was; but every man refused to allow himself to be 
replaced. 

“All right—you’ve done not so badly!" said Perkins; and that was 
the only word of commendation I ever heard from him. Next day 
he was as rigorous in his attitude as ever—cursing us for a lot of 
useless scrimshankers! The sea doesn’t believe in handing out 
fragrant bouquets/ 

But Fegan passed down a bottle of diluted rum, and we all took a 
heartening-swig, feeling we d earned it. Then we bailed out the 
boat and it was hooked on to the davit-ftlls; these were led to th 
capstans and we were hove clear of the water, for the Dovenbt, had 
^be jockeyed into position to windard of the scattering 
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£ on g for zAll Seas, zAll ^hips 

Today a rude brief recitative, 

Of ships sailing the seas, each with its special flag or ship signal. 

Of unnamed heroes in the ships—of waves spreading and 
spreading far as the eye can reach, 

Of dashing spray, and the winds piping and blowing. 

And out of these a chant for the sailors of all nations 
Fitful, like a surge 

Of sea-captains young or old, and the mates, and of all intrepid sailors. 
Of the few. very choice, taciturn, whom fate can never 
surprise or death dismay. 

Pick'd sparingly without noise by thee old ocean, chosen by thee, 

I hou sea that pickest and cullest the race in time, and unitest nations. 
Suckled by thee, old husky nurse, embodying thee. 

Indomitable, untamed as thee. 

[ Ln i the hemes on water or on land, by ones or twos appearing. 

Ever the stock preserv'd and never lost, though ram enough 
for seed preserv'd). 


DWIGHT C. STURGES / WALT WHITMAN 










Sails 

Hails from Wales , 

Docs Sails. 

For any old thing you like to choose 
From a new main course to a pair of shoes. 

Or a bolt o canvas to roll your bones 
In when you voyage to Davy Jones, 

Or thundering cuffers as ever you heard, 

Sails is the man. you take my word! 

He sits on the hatch, when it’s sunny and calm. 

With hus specs on his nose, and his needle and palm. 
Stitches and patches and yarns away 
Of the ships that he knew in a bygone day. 

The single topsails that once he made 
For the Fiery Cross in the China trade. 

Ringtails, watersails. Lord knows what 
Old kites whose fashion near forgot. 

And many a wonderful tale he tells 
Of pirate junks off the Paracels, 

And the great sea serpent he once saw rolled 
Asleep on the water, fold on fold. 

And a craft they spoke, of an unknown rig. 

Beamy and bluff as a Geordie brig. 

Tearing along in the teeth of the gale. 

South o’ the Cape, under all plain sail. 

With a bloke that stood at the wheel and steered 
In old-style togs, with a long white beard. 

And the eyes of him, look you, burning bright. 

Like coals of fire or a ships portlight: 

And“Look you, sonnies,” says Sails, 7 reckon 
That hooker’s skipper wass—Vanderdecken!” 



‘Rolling £tone 

l ain’t a-goin to sign in this ship, sonny. 

Nor sail in 'er no more: 

I’m goin’ to mosey round an spend my money 
An ave my run ashore. 

An then look for a ship that’s bound somewheres 
as I’ve never been afore. 

It ain't as I’ve got anythink agin er 
Of any sort or kind. 

It ain’t as 1 ’aven’t ad as good times in er 
As any I can mind; 

It ain't as I ’aven’t ad as good shipmates 
as a man ud wish to find. 

Its just that Unfed up with things an places. 

An all the blessed show. 

An what l want s afresh lot o' chaps’ faces 
An a ship as l don’t know , 

An different grid) an a strange berth to lie in 
an somewheres else to go. 

I ve always been that way since I was a nipper 
An ooked it off to sea. 

Or I daresay by now I’d a been a skipper. 

Or mate at least maybe. 

But if l could l wouldn't do no different 
(which l couldn t, bein me!) 

An I ain t a-goin to sign again, sonny. 

In this old ship no more: 

l m goin to mosey round an spend my money 
And ave my run ashore, 

An then III look for a ship that’s goin somewheres 
as l avent been afore. . 
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MELVILLE 


The Ships Qok 


diving her bows unH , , edV> *** mnmnR * the barque, 

which breaking V''T" t * len s ^ li PP e d green glassv w aves, 

**. 

fairlv lasheH rl ca * XK>se ‘^ ous ^—thought to be 

the ° 1,5 PW ~™ d “ a »* of breakwater to 

'^e-su'r'amo meS fh Bdt r <,re WOre wha * ht- <a * Bed hLs 

hugep^ of ^ ng ” V hingS "’"’P™"* a Sou -wester and a 
Thus elo^df an °r e , S< ' ah00,S reac hing almost to his knees, 
our c.: P n h,!h r “ T ° r " *""*»*• - ^e case might be. 

... - 

foiling the repai r I '° h “ ^'bamls, and 

'Vhen enlL T\ T “* ° f " “ occasion requited. 

end to a ring-bolt'^ the d ‘‘“ nW ? Und the cord - and secured one 
his fee,, i, could do nothi^ mote *“ ^ rf 

onhersteteiikear “ ^ T ^ ^Jul M reared up 
fairlv dl7 d tZT7 "*.'**' ^ **W *«*» *"ward 

side of the rotten held ImlwaH^ NOthmR ^ “ ° ne 

caboose tore it from . ^ came in with a crash, it smote the 

dashed it Znl r Z, m,M,ri r "* ^g it about, 

poured along the deck I^H !, n " ^ **'- then 

and kettles, and even i Ball ^”1' P°*. pans 

along like a porpoise. ^ wh ° Wcn ' breaching 

"«side, left Ae ^ V*** *•«" ^ 

sailor-like, did nothing hu, roarat ldscalunity ^ 
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DON GRANT/JOHN ROSS 


BROWNE 


The cQwkout 


October 13th —“There she blows!” 
head. 


Was su "g out from the 


mast- 


• Where away?" demanded the captain 
Three points off the lee bow, sir.” 
“Raise up your wheel. Steady!” 
“Steady, sir.” 






Sing out! Sing out every time!” 


Ay, ay, sir! There she blows! There—th 
blows—bowes—bo-o-o-s!” there— thar she 

“How far off!” 


Two miles and a half!” 

■Thunder and lightning! so near! Call all hands!” 







^Boats cl Away! 


AU ready', sir? ? ^ ^ AH ready?" 

“Lower away!” 

Down went the boats with a splash Each ho¬ 
over the rail, and in an instant the larboard staXlrd" 7™" 
boats were manned. There was great rivalry in getting 
The waist-boat got off in pretty good time and , g g ^ Start 
dashing the water high over their bow" V We "' 4ree 


^ do his best lay back, 1 tell ye (fiercely)—why don’t ye 
spring don t let that boat pass ye (despondingly)—spring, 1 tell 
ye (authoritatively) there, there they be, round and round with 
6m ’ ° r G(K * s sa ke, pull ahead (entreatingly)—(lapse of a few 
secon s) everything—everything I’ve got in my chest I’ll give 
ye, do spring boys, let’s go on first. Now then, back to the thwarts, 
give er the touch; I feel ye (encouragingly)—five seas off, but five 
° sprin &- 3-oar side best; pull all, pull every son of you 
isterously) I 11 give you all my tobacco, everything I’ve got— 
°° at her, O, what a hump, and slow as night—don’t you look 
round (passionately) I tell you she don’t blow, she only whiffs it 
out at the end of your thwarts, pull, and we’ll be on this rising— 
she s an 80-barrel whale; there she mills; by jingo she’s heading to 
eeward; a large fellow separate from the school (shoal)—why the 
hany dont you pull-now do boys, do your best, won’t you 
SOO ingly) I tell you we are jam on to her! One minute more!” 



CORDON GRANT n u- 
































































Jfarpooner 


a minute! O, boys, if you want to see your sweethearts if 
b—. Wan lk° 7 Nantucket emotion), pull ahead—spring, 
we ll : 7 WH r 0 Wi " shorten our vo y a g e six months—1 tell you 
leewSd-!r faS,_ : noW ' s the h m e mills still-heading' to 
mv , n h , dp n" t0 her ln 3 mome nt—harpooner stand by—all 
O wh 7° , my clothes— everything that I possess—pull— 
har^T 3 u (softly) I’ve hove my soul out-harpooner- 

hXri :,7 harPO °"r r ■ ~° ne minUte more ' back; spring 
in h 7 m ° re; a " my ' obaCCO ' a double share of grog-we are 

harpooneb <W ,'7 rS) ,nake n ° n ° ise with your oars—STAND UP 
RPOONER— pull the rest— GIVE IT HER SOLID' 

devil—stem 7™ ' 7 VC OoodlvJ-stem all, stem like the 
QeVl stern > and get clear of the whale—” 










.A (a/ifttd, t fg/rij,/, -fy/'. 


TW 



h tWr Nil tttfcj 
Ms « Vlnfv Noth nr«r I.i-ft ^ , 
fferv IW l««| m flr« | 



f U nNr» frwK 

fmi tW W 

fwidtW hu^ 




- -^rcr^* 


—I -«hc 

U.I .4 « 1*11 Ir fc, 1Crt (Kr -- 

i|u>">alii «un«Jr Mb i hr tr. twTlJTr' ""'" f 

W% fTtl<rv «* **«*•> UVnlr 
*»-•«•» «hr*«„ Ittl 

’ Maul in haul u r .it i,”ij , ^ 

,,., , ,ttr * M “hh h. Ihr Um«ua« an.) 

" M * Ihr nh»W *JI L^i t. „ *** 

h- •**■ ^ ihr hu. ^ . h T- Hfc-« •»- I 


* ht»tfh Ihr 


l««%Utn*|,mr,| r 


> up In 



fighting Whale 

Then a II in one welded commotion came an invisible push from 
astern, while forward the boat seemed striking on a ledge; a gush of 
scalding vapor shot up near by; something rolled and tumbled like 
an earthquake beneath us. The whole crew were half suffocated as 
they were tossed helter-skelter into the white curdling cream of 
the squall. Squall, whale, and harpoon had all blended together; 
and the whale, merely grazed by the iron, escaped. Swimming 
round the boat we picked up the floating oars, and lashing them 
across the gunwale, tumbled back to our places. There we sat up to 
our knees in the sea, the water covering every rib and plank, so 
that to our downward gazing eyes the suspended craft seemed a 
coral boat grown up to us from the bottom of the ocean. 

The w ind increased to a howl; the waves dashed their bucklers 
together; the whole squall roared, forked, and cracked around 
us. . . . 














Suddenly the waters around them slowly swelled in broad circles; 
then quickly upheaved, as if sideways sliding from a submerged 
berg of ice rising swiftly to the surface. A low rumbling sound was 
heard a subterraneous hum; and then ail held their breaths; as 
bedraggled with trailing ropes, and harpoons, and lances, a vast 
form' shot lengthwise, but obliquely from the sea. Shrouded in a 
thin drooping veil of mist, it hovered for a moment in the rain- 
bowed air; and then fell swamping back into the deep. Crushed 
thirty feet upwards, the waters flashed for an instant like heaps of 
fountains, then brokenly sank in a shower of flakes, leaving the 
circling surface creamed like new milk round the marble trunk of 
the whale. 


The attentive ship having descried the whole fight, again came 
bearing down to the rescue, and dropping a boat, picked up the 
floating mariners, tubs, oars, and whatever else could be caught 
at, and safely landed them on her decks. Some sprained shoulders, 
wrists, and ankles ; livid contusions; wrenched harpoons and 
lances; inextricable intricacies of rope! shattered oars and planks; 
all these were there; but no fatal or even serious ill seemed to have 
befallen any one. 



















For somewhere deep in their oaken hearts the soul of a son g i, laid; 

A Tell f SmgS aif/l thg Ship a, ° ng f,lrou g^ Plunging hills of blue, 
s ler canvas cups of white with winds that drive her through, 
or tow could a nail and a piece of wood, tied with a canvas thread, 

t wcreftecF> nPh m °° n ' washed P aths 'f the soul of the ship 


er bosom throbs as her lover's arms clasp her in fond embrace. 

And the joyous kiss of briny lips is fresh on her maiden face. 

. o storm can smother the hempen song that wells in her laughing throat— 
Small wonder then that men go mad for the love of the sea and a boat. 

Fo, the singing sheet is a siren sweet that tugs at the hearts of men. 

And down to the sea they must go once more though they 
never come back again. 


LYLE GALLOWAY / ROBERT N. ROSE 
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<Qind Jfo! -0iin a 


That off the'blw w^n 7^ ^ fr ° m * he lookou ‘- “Land ho!" 

The ship came in thron^T bu * * he mainland - C1 >ina. 

pans and big, clumsy-hulledj\.n J Wl^rd™^ ^ 
hand, behind it Macao where the sh *“ ° n the P° rt 

Crand Lema Island in the Lad ' P might ater touch for cargo - 
captain brought the shin ™"cs group was dead ahead and the 
The pilot during m f fa“"l ** W '” d *° t * ke the P ilot aboard, 
extremely polite man H * T" WaS a little - brown and 
that his mate hl dM & T “ he bo “ ded &»"> his sampan 
gazing eve nn r , V e "° Ugh and which had *wo wide- 

^«“ «*"»-»**•. 

tened without obieoH 1116 ca P tain st °od and lis- 

into Canton Bay. P ““ d her Wlnd - swu «g up 

X.“ d J°S ” d T ,h ' ■ hit “ 

by the rail and . , Ladr0nes shoals ‘he men could stand 

bfg isUd o“ rto t Z * b “ and ' iS,en the <>> d -«tnebosun. The 

Up here on the LrhTd k“ PaSt that was Hon g K°ng. 

skinny little I A e " X b ° W Was Tonko ° roadstead, and the 
























VN 1 ROBERT CARSE 


Opium 


The bosun hitched at his pants and pointed at th. 

*> . ..■* - - ->■" 

He described the three hulks as British-owned TV. 
the opium carried from India, and from here the stuff 7 
local craft up the rivers and bays and along the coast far T, T u 
China. It was all against Chinese law, so there w ,nto ^ orth 
among the officials supposed to stop the trade ^ * 0t ° f graft 

The clipper sailors stood still, remembering nIH .. 

stories. They half-doubted the bosun; he seemed t™ “T -^ ° ^ 

there was little doubt about the hulks It w IS I - < -’ er,ain - But 

ago they had been sturdy shipsthLi wST*' 
dockyard sjle. Tile chimneys rose through 

huX SI pm ports we retriced J^ ^ 

British captains were aboard the receiving hulks th k-, 
said, and they were tough nuts who knew how to keen hold fT 
fortunes they had aboard and hold their crews in line Th 

rr* " d ,K - :,= 

.. 


e receiving hulk captains for what they bought. Then, the 
smugglers collected in return from the back-country agents. 

The clipper crew felt a kind of awe. This w as crime on a scale 
beyond their immediate comprehension. Opium to them, who 
welcomed anything named whiskey, was a dread drug. It bore a 
reputation of evil power beyond man’s will to conquer, and those 
R ° k Sed the Stuff soon be came weaklings and fools, and worse. 

Ut e ” eat ’ ale rtly guarded receiving hulks, the big Chinese 
nver craft w ith their fifty oarsmen apiece and the fleet of clippers 
me or the other side of the island gave an impression of delib- 
rnilitarv organization. The scene had no resemblance to a 
smuggler base anywhere else in the world. 

The opium clippers lay to with plenty of cable in under Lintin. 
e> were barks of about three hundred tons, with an extremely 
r s ng, black-hulled with a white gun strake that carried ten 
ports to a side. The cannons were run back in the gear, but thev 
gleamed from polishing, and the mate on watch came down the 
ec with a strut, let go a shout for his bosun that made some of the 
sailors aboard the inward-bound clipper jump. 

a/l^rT™ diPPer b ° SUn described that ship and her mate 
as British. But a number of vessels in the opium fleet were 

mencan-owTied, he said, and had American officers aboard. The 

T LaSC f S , and Portu S uese seacunnies from Macao, who 
got good pay and should, because of the risks. A man was never 
really off watch in an opium smuggler, slept with one eye open and 
his ears stretched tight. 




zJtiCouths Were ?Jh(ade for ‘Tankards 

And som "" f ond °f dancln &> and some are fond of dice, 

tfaZn f ° r red lips and *«* *“««■ 
rtu Ja ,T^ PUncheon « ^ 

° the old bold mate of Henry Morgan. 

TotZ7th h<,t H T l 7 d g ° dly 0nes the V h0ld that «• “ rin 

T, ro// the jolly bowl around, and let the dollars spin, 

” l/or toleration and for drinking at an inn. 

Says the old bold mate of Henry Morgan. 

Oh sene are sad and wretched folk that go in silken suits. 

So Vm C f U 77* °[ wic ^ e ^ wgues that live in good reputes; 

So 1 mfor drinking honestly, and dying in my boots. 

Like an old bold mate of Henry Morgan. 

Oh some are fond of red wine, and some are fond of white. 

And some are all for dancing by the pale moonlight; 

Bid rum alone s the tipple, and the heart s delight 
Of the old bold mate of Henry Morgan. 

And°" U a 'n f° ndo f Sf>anisb vine, and some are fond of French, 

And ome ll swallow tay and stuff fit only for a wench; 

But I mfor right Jamaica till 1 roll beneath the bench. 

Says the old bold mate of Henry Morgan. 

Oh some are fond of fiddles, and a song well sung , 

And some are all for music for to lilt upon the tongue ; 

But mouths were made for tankards , and for sucking at the bung , 

Says the old bold mate of Henry Morgan. 


EDMUND BLAN1P1ED 












'Tlie (Chinese Junk 


Once a pair of savages found a stranded tree. 

(One-piecee stick-pidgin—two-piecee man. 

Straddle-um —paddle-um—push-um off to sea. 

That way Foleign Debbil-boat began.) 

But before, and before, and ever so long before 
Any shape of sailing-craft was known, 

The Junk and Dhow had a stem and a bow, 

And a mast and a sail of their own — ahoy! alone! 

As they crashed across the Oceans on their own! 

Once there was a pirate-ship , being blown ashore — 

(Plittv soon pilum up, s’posee no can tack. 

Seven-piecee stlong man pullum sta’boa’d oar. 

That way bling her head alound and sail-o back.) 

But before, and before, and ever so long before 
Grand Commander Noah took the wheel , 

The Junk and the Dhow, though they look like anyhow, 

Had rudders reaching deep below their keel — ahoy! akeel! 

As they laid the Eastern Seas beneath their keel! 

Once there was a galliot yawing in a tide. 

(Too much foolee side-slip. How can stop? 

Man catchee tea-box lid—lasha longaside. 

That way make her plenty’ glip and sail first-chop.) 

But before, and before. and ever so long before 
Any such contrivances were used. 

The whole Confucian sea-board had standardised the lee-board. 
And hauled it up or dropped it as they choosed — 
or chose—or chused! 

According to the weather when they cruised! 


Once there was a caravel in a beam-sea roll 

(Ca ge shiftee—alia dliftee-no can \ivee long. 

S posum - nail-o bea d acloss— makee ploper hoi 

That way, cago sittum still, an ship mo stlong.) 

But before. and before, and ever so long before 
Any square-rigged vessel hove in sight. 

The Canton deep-sea craft carried bulkheads fore and aft, 

And took good care to keep 'em water-tight—atite—atite. 

From Amboyna to the Great Australian Bight! 

Once there was a sailor-man singing just this way 
(Too muchee yowl-o, sickum best fiend! 

Singee all-same pullee lope—haul and belay! 

Hully up and coilum down an'—bite off end!) 

But before, and before, and ever so long before 
Any sort of chanty crossed our lips. 

The Junk and the Dhow, though they look like anyhow. 

Were the Mother and the Father of all Ships 
ahoy!—a ships! 

And of half the new inventions in our Ships! 

From Tarifa to Formosa in our Ships! 

From Socotra to Selankhor of the windlass and the anchor. 
And the Navigators' Compass in our Ships — ahoy! 

—our Ships! 

(O, hully up and coilum down and —bite—off—end!) 


GEORGE CH1NNERY / RUDYARD KIPLING 
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Tacki/iff 


Out 


The weather-leech of the topsail shivers, 

The bowlines strain. and the lee-shrouds slacken, 
771/* braces are taut. M/* /iV/h* boom quivers. 

And the waves with the coming squaU-cloudblacket 
Open one point on the weather-bow. 

Is the lighthouse tall on Fire Island Head. 

There's a shade of doubt on the captain s brow. 

And the pilot watches the heaving lead. 

I stand at the wheel, and with eager eye 
To sea and to sky and to shore I gaze. 

Till the muttered order of ‘Full and by!" 

Is suddenly changed for “Fullfor stays!" 

The ship bends lower before the breeze. 

As her broadside fair to the blast she lays 
And she swifter springs to the rising seas 
As the pilot calls. "Standby for stays!" 

It is silence all, as each in his place 

B„ *?***"*«#* his hardened hands. 

By tack and bowline, by sheet and brace, 
ailing the watchword impatient stands 
An d the light on Fire Island Head draws near 
From l mpet - t f n e ed ’ the pilot’s shout 
WthT™! ^P^heel, hear. 

the welcome call of “ Ready! About!” 

No time to spare! It is touch and go; 


High o er the knight -headsflies tlu 

,4a* we meet the shock of the plunging t 
And my shoulder stiff to the wheel l ! 

As I answer, "Ay. ay, sir! Ha-a-rd a-h r 

With the swerving leap of a startled steed 
The ship flies fast in the eye of the wind 
The dangerous shoals on the lee recede, 

And the headland white we have left behind 

The topsails flutter, the jibs collapse. 

And belly and tug at the groaning cleats; 

The spanker slats, and the mainsail flaps; 

And thunders the order, "Tacks and sheetsH 

Mid the rattle of blocks and the tramp of the crew 
Hisses the rain of the rushing squall: 

The sails are aback from clew to clew. 

And now is the moment for "Mainsail, haul!” 
And the heavy yards, like a baby's toy, 

B 'Jfifty strong arms are swiftly swung: 

She holds her way, and I look with joy 

For the first white spray o'er the bulwarks flung 
"Let go, and haul!” ’Tis the last command 
And the head-sails fill to the blast once more 
Astern and to leeward lies the land 

With its breakers white on the shingly shore. 

" hat matters the reef, or the rain, or the squall? 

/ steady the helm for the open sea; 

The first mate clamors , ’Belay, there all!” 

And,he captain’s breath once more comes free 
And so offshore let the good ship fly ; 

Little care 1 how the gusts may blow 
mjfo castle bunk, in a jacket dry 

V WW "“' '***• “<■'»/ i, Mow , 
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zMa/aya// Timtes 


Just before' daylight Captain Archer came to me. and roused me. 
saying that there were some suspicious looking sails in sight. I 
sprang up and cwuld readily see with my night glass two proas 
coming out from under the land a few miles to the northward. I at 
once ordered all hands called, and as the wind had got round 
northeast, although still light. I immediately got under weigh and 
made all sail. Meanwhile the proas were standing down toward us, 
and as the daylight broke it was evident that they were full of men. 

The Mystic, as w as quite common in those days, carried a couple 
of 24 pounders, with a fair amount of ammunition, and we had. 
in addition to the ship's muskets, the rifles I had purchased at 
Valparaiso. So we were unusually well prepared in that direc tion, 
and, having Captain Archer’s crew, we were nearly doubly- 
manned. Still, so far as force was concerned, we were outnum¬ 
bered by the Malays in the proas five to one. It would never do to 
let them get on board of us, for in a hand-to-hand fight we should 
have much the worst of it. 

Captain Archer and I agreed to keep the proas at bay with the 24 
pounders. Captain Archer went aft to take over the wheel and luff 
the ship, as / prepared the guns. 


"Put your helm down, my man; look out. Captain Kelson! Let 
draw the headsheets! Meet her with the helm; meet her!" The 
Mystic came up in the wind, the head sails Happed; I watched rny 
chance, got a good sight with the gun, which was loaded with a 
solid shot, and pulled the lock-string! As the smoke blew to lee¬ 
ward 1 sprang on the rail, and as the ship payed off and the sails 
filled, the foremast of the leading proas snapped off a few feet 
above the deck and fell overboard with a great crash dragging with 
it the heavy lateen sail! 

'Coodshot, Kelson!" shouted Captain Archer from the poop as 
our men cheered. We expected the second proa to heave to and go 
to the assistance of her companion, but she passed her without 
pausing, and with her sweeps out and heavily manned she bore 
rapidly down upon us. I ordered the starboard gun run over to the 
port side and tried several shots at the approaching proa, but, 
although I hit her once I did not seem to inflict very serious 
damage. So I then had both 24 pounders loaded with shrapnel and 
langridge, and determined to fight it out at closer quarters. 

Stationing both my officers and the carpenter, who was a splen¬ 
did shot, on the quarter-deck with rifles, I ordered them to pick off 










deck, depressed the guns and fired them at th ^ crow <fed 

point blank, reloading and repeating the do. 'ir’ ,K >thatonce. 
the first discharge had cleared away The ,.ff >tfort ' ,be sm °ke of 
fire, at such close quarters, upon thecrowdnT* j “ mur derous 
deck was terrific, and the slaughter was fnoK^,^’" the P r '« s 
strange chance, the captain, a tall, vicious look ' Yet by some 
to the waist and waving a naked kreese to e Ma * ay - stri PP«l 

had escaped uninjured, and was shoutineTT 86 h “ foUowe rs 
them, with the evident intent of boarding us men ’ ,0 rall > 

Captain Archer had meanwhile filled , 
wind svas light, and before we had fairlv “*.7* ® Way ’ bu ‘ the 
with the sweeps out, shot under our st .rt, H ^ adwa y ‘he p roa 
grapnel thrown from her caught in our mi^eT? qUarter ' and a 
The pirate captain at once sprane for. i chains 
in his mouth, scrambled up our side folio ' "fi With his kre «e 
men, and gained the poop deck of 'the sh^ si “ SC ° re ofh * 
battery, we gathered in the waist, and I o IIT Abandon mg our 
pick off the Malay captain. He nodded an/t !° the cai Penter to 
with his rifle, he fired, and the Malay™ fo M ' a carefol sight 

Our other riflemen svere meanwhile dm ^ am ° ng his me " 
svho had followed their captain dro PP>"g those of the pma 

Just then the wind freshened, and bv „ . 

proas grapnel disengaged itself and she dm T° d fortune the 

upon my men, sve made a dash upon the fes ^ Calli "S 

fairly drove them overboard. I th en p ut the hFT * MiUaysa " d 
came round on the other tack and gaLredh ? ^ a " d “ We 

on the proa, a good wrap foil and s 

amidships cut her to the waters edge ^ ^ ^ and «|uare 


A 


d, sentang,ed herself f W a " d « ‘he first proa, . 

d °wn, with sweeps outT ' * ° f ' he foremas t. w as coming 
»r.. 1 made aluSc 7*™ ^ * her con- 

them to their ow A e P on my eourse, leaving 
We passed thro \ ? V1CeS r ^ e loth of November 

rse to the westward. 



























(^atlor-^hlan 


The business of a thorough-bred sailor is a special calling, as much 
of a regular trade as a carpenter’s or lock-smith’s. Indeed, it 
requires considerably more adroitness, and far more versatility of 
talent. 

A thorough sailor must understand much of other avocations. 

He must be a bit of an embroiderer, to work fanciful collars of 
hempen lace about the shrouds; he must be something of a weaver, 
to weave mats of rope-yarns for lashings to the boats; he must have 
a touch of millinery, so as to tie graceful bows and knots, such as 
Matthew Walker s roses, and Turk’s heads; he must be a bit of a 
musician, in order to sing out at the halyards; he must be a sort of 
jeweler, to set dead-eyes in the standing rigging; he must be a 
carpenter, to enable him to make a jury-mast out of a yard in case of 
emergency; he must be a sempstress, to dam and mend the sails; a 
ropemaker, to twist marline and Spanish foxes; a blacksmith, to 
make hooks and thimbles for the blocks: in short, he must be a sort 
of Jack of all trades, in order to master his own. And this, perhaps, 
in a greater or less degree, is pretty much the case with all things 
else; for you know nothing till you know all; which is the reason we 
never know any thing. 

A sailor, also, in working at the rigging, uses special tools pecu¬ 
liar to his calling— fids. serving-mallets, toggles, prickers, mar- 
lingspikes, palms, heavers. and many more. The smaller sort be 
generally carries with him from ship to ship in a sort of canvas 
reticule. 

The estimation in which a ship’s crew hold the knowledge of 
such accomplishments as these, is expressed in the phrase they 
apply to one who is a clever practitioner. To distinguish such a 
mariner from those who merely hand. reef, and steer.' that is, run 
aloft, furl sails, haul ropes, and stand at the wheel, they say he is‘a 
sailor-num , which means that he not only knows how to reef a 
topsail, but is an artist in the rigging. 


GUENTHER T. S 
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rJkCemories 


All the sheets are clacking, all the blocks are whining 
The sails are frozen stiff and the wetted decks are shining 

! U 'JZV l" ‘r L , t T atlS ' and its comir »g ° n to blow. 

And I think of the dear girl I left long ago. 

Grey were her eyes, and her hair was long and bonny. 

Golden teas her hair, like the wild bees honey. 

And I was but a dog , and a mad one to despise 
The gold of her hair and the grey of her eyes. 

There's the sea before me. and my home’s behind me 
And beyond there the strange lands where nobody will mind me 
No one but the gwls with the paint upon their cheeks 
Who scl1 awa V ^eir beauty to whomsoever seeks. 

There'll be drink and women there, and songs and laughter 
Peace from what,s past and from all that follows after 
And a fellow will forget how a woman lies awake 
Umely m the night watch cryingforhis sake. 

Black it blows and bad and it howls like slaughter. 

And the ship she shudders as she takes the water. 

^ spindri ft like « windblown smoke. 

And I flunk of a woman and a heart l broke. 


















TheStrugg/e 
at the Wheel-1 


a h.thrrof,»ca<. though i« «asal ^ shou | ders to my 

series of shocks ran up m> mv f eet suspended by my 

jolted spine. I was '' . '|| of the overborne hull 

stretched hands alone, unit a stanchion of the 

enabled me to catch ^ enabled me to 

wheel-grating, thus securing ja P hinaDDeared to recognize 

1 - ,h - 

my familiar touch: she calmed down. !e snor ted 

‘oam-eres, piled three feet high above her lee-ratl. 
traight through the smother like a racehorse. 

"Keen her that wav!" Captain Fegan approved. 

But tong a, the Docenby s wheel that nifjit ** ^ 

f m if Vever before under my hands had the sh p 

She P^asum. affected to be cm,rolled, until she 
ncied I was lulled into my old beUef in her subservte . 
en—with a crash and a roar she was fighting savagely fo he 
tedom. and no. caring how she fought. The tiny ghmmerof light 

the binnacle showed her restless head swinging our, even 


r.Hotted course. Once she all but ran 

points on either side o h^ broach . to and fall over on her 

Z,y altogether. threa,en,ng^ ed but hls shnmp-hke 

beam ends. Tirct ou . balance. 

weight hardly helped to^ ^ coming aft, an unseen pres- 

" S,e r , ' rinS hi keen vigil by the poop-rail 
ence. from h ( . i ,r j boasted. 

• Ay. ay, sir—a brt fnsk. ^ forard there! He passed to 

• Watch her, boy. 1 to back to the wheel, grasping the 

,eeward..fthebinnaeeandstod ;ay ^ ^ y()u •• he ta . 

spokes there in mi n 1 h<)W jt goes .” But Skilly had to wait 
structed Skilly Ask *e * ^ suddenly too k the bit in her 
before essaying that pass 8 • s bv g Gargan tuan horse-fly. 
teeth and rioted ecstahcai y, Fegan round unti l his big 

she broke away from my me jnto the deck-or so it 

body »as on top o • r , oward the run of the high 

seemed and, ^ jfthe end had come. Sheer tonnage 

seas, she pooped. I ^ tQ my knees . i was turned round, 

of icy water crush wheel causec J one spoke 

,he spokes torn bom my hd.a^o a knock- 

- me excruciabngjyjander^he chm ^ ^ ^ of „ K , 

out. Stars spun m mouth; I felt a tooth snap 

a lot: obviously, my 

td nned me, she was already sinking: nothing could 

Star upagain. Her reserve of buoyancy had been battered out 

' f There was acuriosity as to wha, death might be like, that was all. 
,ne's senses were stunned, so that fear and normal emotions were 
»aralyzed. It was like hovering on the edge of sleep before p ung- 
ig into blissful unconsciousness. 
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The Struggle at the ‘Wheel- // 



• . , in life returned as the stem soared high, hurling 

Bu t intere |(u , |)innac ] e round which his limp body 

—J: euri I got upright and grabbed the whirling spokes; 
savagelv I ground then, down, ready to snap them like carrots if 
hev refus/d to come. There is a resistless quality m the human 
bodv at such times that is superior to will and muscle. I was blazing 
angrv— crazily so, ready to run berserk. 

As Fegan pulled himself upright-he had been hurt ms.de-lo 
and behold! Skilly was there, warping himself aft by the rail of the 
rahin .flight Whilst we had grappled with the frantic helm he 
h‘,d been washed forard. down the ladder, half-way along the 
main-deck He said he had been carried clean overboard and 
washed back again. The ship demanded close watching every 
minute. Back at the lee-helm Skilly worked like a horse: taking the 
load from me as 1 hove up the spokes, standing by for an extra 
heave as I ran them down. This was no nice steering, with the turn 
of a spoke either way sufficing to control the blusterous fabric; it 
meant hard-up and hard-down every time the lubbers point 
swung past the compass-point which was our designed course. 

TheDovenby swung until the main yard-arms threatened to dip 
under the wave-tops on either side. If this swing were countered 
by savage helm-work, she pitched frantically, dipping her bow 
under until solid water was surging over the fo’c’sle, or the poop- 
rail was submerged. Time after time water rose to my armpits, 
tearing urgently at me; and the rope-lashing I had managed to 
bowline round my body seemed determined to cut me in halves. 

Dawn took me unawares, and, in that latitude, at that time of 
year, it was a late dawn. It was also ominous in the extreme. There 
was not a patch of brightness anywhere — simply a lurid, low- 
hanging canopy of ragged cloud over all — the tattered edges join¬ 
ing the up-leaping seas to close in a very narrow horizon. 
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troughs into a patterned milkiness. The ship handle I dwp 
these squalls, giving me and Skilly a breathing-space Jhl b" “ 
sorely needed. But just as one became aware of... '™ was 

cease the full fury of the squall died, the waves Diled tntary SUr ' 
ously, and the ship was at her old cavorting tricks a m ° un,am - 
intent on tying a Carrick bend in herself. Rain ’ seen >ing 

It was a long time before details along the decks ,„d . r 
out of the filthy yellow-greyness that was daylight w . ^ Rrew 
aboard pitilessly over the fore brace-blocks th a ercras hed 
mizen alike. Up aloft all was dishevelment. Mueh^TbT! * he 

shortened after darkness fell, and it had been ,1 i ^ >een 
because of the high wind-force mid the cold. whichTi r St ° Wed ’ 
drenched canvas into the likeness of armor-pl atine the 

"Irish pennants” blowing loose in bights to leeward all oveT^ 
the crew were doing I could not see. nat 

No smoke came from the galley-the funnel had „ 
board long before. The lee lifeboat had vanished too 777°'’"' 
swinging drunkenly. The dinghy, normallv stowed on th 
house, was simply a faggot of broken staves— , sea h ,d r. n f<m ‘' 
broken it small. Some of the washports had been tom e""*" “ d 
hinges. Half the ropes, braces and downhauls and sh T 7.7 

been washed through the scupper-holes and trail I h ^ had 

.....I. her , h . 

cargo-doors had been tom awav, and rones had k . . 

the gap to safeguard the crew. P ld bee " kced “Cross 

Just then Skilly collapsed utterlvwnm „ . .-j 
ening in the aid he gave me but had h V notloed a slack- 
much attention. d l>een t0 ° busy ‘° give him 

" Nother hand to the lee-wheel!” bellowed Fee-m b 
the poop-break, whence he returned to lift th d i to 

».l carry hi,,,-,.,, „, “ d '' •" «« 

.. 


going liaclls ' lnd ‘° wor ^ hke four men at sea when things were 

Take the foe-wheel!” ordered Fegan. 

swino ay iTn Sa,d 1,Ur ' < y crisply. He caught the wheel in its 
Itods I IU ' ’ nto Position, hitching the lashing-rope about his 
nTtous c^ft’ R himSelf ° n Wide fee ‘ “gainst the agony-throes of the 

clr^ keep inbber-line notched as steadily on the 
Trades' I P0 . lnt j* S '' ,t>C Dovenl,, J were idling through the lazv 
incrcdihl TYc" ^ wilder flurries - th “t black line swung 
a hard-over he'hn P ,0 ° k ^ bU “ her leetb and ran away a g“i ns ‘ 

down helm —1 ^ 7 tb<? Wmd ' dead aRainst the ground- 

broke his ? ***? CaURb * Hurley under the chin and almos t 
soul shift JJW ’ fl and J be main topsail svent dead aback with a 
Stt ;r ng aP T,U ' Wind - P ™'> - ‘he beam, was now 
halted .s ^ ‘ OWered to ,he fuU height of the gaff-peak. 

If I h id M ,>K ,lS S 'i nfUl ' ipS anticipation of "ti". then fell, 
been tom 7^ betWee " W “ d wheel I should have 

SSH? Sb,Ued OVerboard . for in its transit that sea 
sticks Hurlev "“l 5 of th c lee-poop as if they were todee- 

10 the e , xteni i>f his iashi -'«- which 

hied up inanimately^ The fo” T** ^ 7 TOURhed and d< > l >- 
and split in sev l * i foresai1 & aVe an unholy thump-thump 

from tl .o s r?o P tl a, b° nCe; ‘ bat W “ a " tha ‘ “ved *e ship 
helm came inn, S ; V,th d tbe Wil ' d - pr — eased for ard. the 
ately to counter th • ‘7 7°“^ * b ° Ve Up * he spokes d csper- 
wind-s eye beforl YhTd ** ' >OW dcfini * ely i" ‘he 

lungs by the excmci f re . COVered my breath—jolted from mv 

nothing of Captain Fe B mg F mPaCt ° f that R reat sea - I could see 
unawares. What 1 couM' ^" man llad 1,een taken 

like an eggshell, th^^it th' Y' l' tbat the cabin s k y liRht was stove in 
shifted bodily from its m ' cbart 'house appeared to be 

the vertical thY th b r^ ^ tilted at a *' ««U angle to 

'■ ~ full of boll. 






The Struggle 

/// the Wheel-in 


As if to atone for her friskiness the along its if 

infi even spoke of the " ^ " P J^ TnK j e . Hurley remained 

running a T"T. Ttrifca half-empty sack in a 

unconscious, doubled in h,s lashm* U* 

The fore-part of tht ship. if in the moon, 

holding practically all the crew (eI)ding the 

( .al, as I might-in ^J ^leesllt and, shaken to 
ht.Jni—no answer came. I w anit*u nt ij 

the core be that recent devastation. I wanted to be reiesi. 
spend a blissful minute under cover away from the 
ofdie seindand the sledge-hammerblows of the board,ng seas. My 
voung soul started to panic. . 

But the reappearance of the shipper stiffened my svavenng 
resolution. After all. he'd sent Hurley to the lee-seheel. which 
shoul d he had confidence in me; and the surest way to shfien 
human confidence is to assure it that it is indomitable. When 
Fegan came craw ling on hands and knees up the lee-poop-ladder I 
knew that I'd got to stick it out, just as he was doing. He was 
purple-faced, breathless; his oilskin slicker had been tom offbim. 
and when he started to walk he limped awkwardly. He did not 
swear, was not even wrathful. 

“I've broken my pipe!” was all the immediate comment he 
made. He straddled wide at the binnacle, looking aloft, then down 
into the howl. The ship's nose was notched as if for ever exactly on 
its course. 

“One day I’ll make a helmsman of ye, young Shawl” he com¬ 
mended. Then he started for'ard to ascertain the exact position 
there for himself. And the furyr of the gale shut down again. 

Fegan came hack from his spluttering expedition and the very 
strong fore-topmast stay-sail was hauled up the stay; it helped to 
counteract the main topsail to some extent. “What’s wrong with 
yon felly? the captain asked, about Hurley, still limp in the 


He tome 


i l Ji„j rone He turned him over. I imagined the seaman to I* 
ltd. The blow of that sea should have sufficed to cut hi m in tw<) . 

‘""'rriwss'cren'ts..enou n rumbled. But 

l„. carried Hurley into the chart-room, now dismantled, a „ d 
handed him over to the bewildered steward. 

As t | K s ship lost her sea-kindliness again and began to fret on the 
helm I had to appeal for a new hand to leeward. -Stick it out as 
well as ye can. " said Fegan, and gave me a snifter of rum, which 
helped a lot. After that four-finger nip I felt capable of grinding the 
wheel offits spindle; but the effect died away after a while, leaving 


weariness. 

Steering demanded too much concentrated attention to permit 
of much forward-looking, to see how the men progressed. With 
her freshened liveliness the ship took all my care, and the exer¬ 
tion, too, of all mv strength. The wheel was never still—it Was 
hard-up, hard-down incessantly. The number of times I was torn 
from my foothold and pitched half-way over the topmost spoke I 
dare not mention, for fear of disbelief. Such physical exercise i s 
exhausting. Ones joints feel wrenched apart. After sweating plen¬ 
tifully, the momentary lulls and easements caused the icy wind to 
cut like a knife, the wet clothes froze on the numbing body. It Was 
an inward glow of triumph and power only that kept me warm in 
spots. 

Then matters were adjusted for’ard; with supreme difficulty the 
newly bent fore-topsail was set; under its weight the ship picked 
up her giddy heels and ran amok. What speed she made during the 
next hour 1 cannot say; but she seemed irresistible—mad with 
demoniacal fury, determined to shake off the overwhelming im¬ 
pulse of that record storm. There were times when she leaned over 
so startlingly that I—Fegan, too—had the impression she would 
capsize; and, so heeled, she screamed through the seas like a 
run-away torpedo. 

I had got the hang of her and she behaved with comparative 
docility. The new canvas steadied her to some extent; but it was as 
if a perfect understanding had been reached between ship and 
steersman. We each respected the other’s strength and will. Tired 
as 1 was, the sense of unlimited power informed my every nerve 
There are moments in human existence when the mortal man 
dimbs to equality with the gods. If I felt secretly contemptuous of 
Fegan. Perkins and all hands, that was my own affair. / controlled 
the ship; she and I were one in harmony of intention. 


t 


• Se nd a hand to relieve the wheel!" ordered Fegan “This 
bos been here fifteen hours. " Someone whom I failed to iden^ 
,he inky darkness had taken the lec-wheel when the topsail was set 
and the ship in some degree cleared up. It was another old tim 
who came to relieve. He took station behind me, gripped th 
spokes over my hands, and husked: “I II take her, sundown'"'i 
relinquished my control reluctantly. As soon as I was free of th 
responsibility weakness flooded over me. e 

But I wanted surcease from the everlasting drive of wind md 
sea. I thought to crawl down to the half-deck, and indulge in 
smoke, a rub-down, dry clothing—if any were to he found. \ i 
hesitated at the poop-break before descending into the swirl i>f th 
waist, the ship ran away from her helm. The newcomer had I 
realized what 15 hours' steady slogging had taught me—th ,t "h 
ship was alive and furious. She reeled over—over. She m . I ' 
into the full blast of the wind; and I had the impression of'tit mi^ 
overwhelming power climbing high to wind ard. Instinctiv T"^l 
leaped for the mizen-rigging and swarmed up. as high aT t^ 
allowed. That gigantic wave crashed inboard. The shir. „• l"', 
from view beneath a welter of ugly foam. She went dead ^Th ^ 
were fetching away aloft and on deck. The Dovenby was i 
death-throes, so far as my instinct could make out " er 

I thought her going; but after a breathless eternity she shivered 

;' e , fel, . baCk ,nert ' Sb ; V 7 d «•**• hurling herself up to 
life. I heard my name called urgently. y 

"Get back to that wheel!” roared Fegan, when I replied Th 
only man m the ship who can handle her by all hell!” I ) 

to Stay until the next day grew out of nights screamfogwomb 

They fed me and nourished me, when men went below . , 

with the shifted cargo by the light of smoky whale-oil laiL^nf * 
tended me like a Court favorite, and I nursed the Dm- I P |i ^ 
mother. Repeated attempts w ere made to^ve re^ "h 
occasion the ship refused to be coaxed into 1 t on eac ^ 

-.. 'tr:r"r r 

behaved like a drunken slattern; each time I ret l T ^ ** 
and gave reluctant obedience. ^ she calmed 

Twenty-eight hours of it, mavbe more t , , , 
rumtots came frequently; but they lost their Jf^Th ^ 

prouder man afloat than I when I surrendered the 
newcomer and staggered to mv A > ,, the s P°^ es to a 

been worth whil X mv ™ 1 ^ ^ ^ had 

saving that . Test ship ZlZl^Z' ^ 
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•J>Cm Overboard, 



That no boat wouldn't l iv * ® Sea r “""*n' 

^ seed hint rise in th 1 

« "»»»' fc,, „t,„ „ v the brace, ” ' SOT ™»' »H«« 

" ™»»» 4»* V „ ‘ “f *»*' '<> ««■. 










fte great Wandering Albatross 

. 11 n the birds o the sea, 

"Coneys and gullies an a d the Dane . 

They ain t no bu’ds- ^J^goneys at all. " said he, 

"Mol mollies, norgullte . ^ livin’again. 

- Them torih gom fisht* ‘J ^ are wtxr no mare; 

"When freezing aloft in a snorter, IteII you 1 u-ish 

, Though maybe it ain't like a Christum)-! wish l could be 

.4 haughty old copper-bound albatross dipping for fish _ 

And coming the proud over alio thebirdso the sea. 
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Ftying Fish Weather 

I can never forget the eighteen n- 

light trade-winds were silently swe ™ ly days durin g which th 

-”-25; T" d> *• it 

square m the yards and keep the ves F r termin «i on. wasTo 
then the good ship and the steady gale did th * he bre «e. and 

The man at the wheel never vexed the oW fd beh *««> them 
ous steering, but, comfortably adi.Tr c V Witb anv sunerfl 

would doze away by the hour. True to h^ V*"* 5 

to her course, and. like one of those elaml 7 **** headed 

when let alone, she jogged on her w7 .. " * ho1 ^do best 
pacer—as she was. er w ay hke a veteran „u 

What a delightful, lazy, languid tim k ***' 

gliding along! There was nothing to £7 ^ We thus 

happdy suited our disinclination ,o d V “ Circu ™tance th , 
the forepeak altogether, and spreading We “handontd 

castle, slept ate, and lounged under itfh i ■“*?*** ° Ver th c for e d 

offi m 1° u Under the influence of 7 e,0ngday Everyone 
officers a ft, whose duty required th 6 narcoti c. Even th 

keeping a deck watch, vainly en ^ to be seated ! 
and were obliged invariably to Comoro^ 7'^ ° n their Pins 
up against the bulwarks and ° promise the matter bv U 
Reading was out of the qu esrii 8 Tl S ahstncte ^yovera!e an ^ B 

W 17‘ ee h P r ninS tanr h ° n:takeab -^yourbJd,tdt U 

Although I could not avoid • , ‘ 
general languor, still at times 1 c 8 great Measure to th 

h< appreciate the be™™* h T ^ to ^ , 

sen ted a clear expanse of the F arou " d me The 7 
skirts of the horizon I most clel| cate blue ev 7 Pre ' 

r y *~. r 

c [ , W-Hk ,w e || „o, y t'" or * TV !„„„ 

surface broken bv littl « ™ fic came rolling ,1 g ’ 

E ver y now and £e 1 T XT' ^ * 

under the bows, would b °' Hying ' fid > scared fr 0 I 
hke a shower of silver into th ^ ilir ' and faU ‘he next ? " a ‘ er 
albacore, with his goring The " yo “ -ould see l T 

P,0 " ,Wg Shark - ,hat ^nouSt^f £ dne8rerat Wd!he 

these “-would come 



ss-ith his evil eye. M Wary dis ‘ance, regard us 
»f the deep, floating on Ae °”rf Shi * Peless m °nster 
proached, sink slowly into the bT’ "° Uld ' “ We ap ‘ 
from the Sigh,. But the m „s, L F? ^ ^ awav 
W “ ,he a| mos, unbroken ^ZTIF ^ ° f the s «'ne ! 

Wa,er Scarcely a sound couldu ° v - sky and V 

mg of Ithe grampus and the ripplingTt th ^ ° CCaSional b wath- 
As we drew nearer th I a 8 dt the cutw ater. 

‘of innumerable sea-fowf s ^ deli S ht ‘ b c appear- 

s. they wou,d accompany ZlTf “1 whHta « ^ 

™g?L“l,T 7 Th “ ”” ■“«*' “ 

The ucndtd sailor loves— 

a **« a»^|” d“| 1 ' 'T" ,h ' ” bl "' b “i”l lushlv I 

*■—. Tt&r r» > 2 - -p 

mdicatine ih^ 1 u nardI V Perceptible bl„ y ‘ Umd bo! 
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Island £top 


Over the palm tree-tops wanders the dusk. 
About the bows a chuckling npp e c 
The land wind from the marshes smells ofmus. . 
A star comes out; the moon is a pale husk; 

Sow. from the galley door, as supper nears. 

Comes a sharp scent of meat and Spanish rusk 
Fried in a pan. Far aft. when the lamp blears. 

A seaman in a red shirt eyes the sails and steers. 


Soon he will sight that isle in the dim bay 
When his mates saunter by the camp-fire s glow; 

Soon will the birds scream. scared. and the bucks bi ay. 
At the rattle and splash as the anchor is let go, 

A block will pipe, and the oars grunt as they row. 

He will meet his friends beneath the shadowy trees. 

The moon s orb like a large lamp hanging low 
W ill see him stntched by the red blaze at ease. 

Telling of the Indian girls, of ships, and of the seas. 
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Paradise Island 


Oh, you II never know Hawaii til youve kissed an Island girl 
And she s hung a ginger lei about your neck; 
nl you ve danced the hula-hula on a beach of sand and pearl 
And have eaten opihis by the peck. 

Hi you ve hung your every garment on a big kamani tree 
And have felt the foaming surf about your knees; 

Til you ve plunged into the breakers with a cry of pagan glee 
In a bathing suit of moonlight and a breeze. 

Til you ve seen the lunar rainbow s phantom arch across the blue 
And have watched the Southern Cross dip in the sea; 

Til the singing boys have stabbed your heart with music . . . thru and thru; 
Til you've raced the silver surf at Waikiki; 

Til you ve slid down Ginger Jack . . . and every youngster knows the place; 

Til you ve gorged on pig until you couldn't think; 

Til you ve seen the path of fury strewn with white-hot lava lace 
W here red Pele walks at Kilauea s brink. 

Til you ve heard the old folks yarning of the days before today; 

At a luau over bowls offish and poi; 

Til you've gone aboard a steamer with intent to stay away 
And have learned the meaning of "Aloha oe." 


GORDON GRANT / DON BLAN1 
















‘Mfireyfonteward "Bound 



^-T|| We’re home-ward bound. I 

l-bve. fare you well. We 

bve. fare you well. X°° 



hear 




we 're home-ward bound. 


Wcrr homeward hound this very y. ^ 

Goodbye, fare you well, goodbye, f J 
Wen■ homewardIxnmdthis very day. 

Hurrah! my Ixnjs. we re homeward bound. 

We’re homeward hound for Frisco town. 

Goodbye, fan-you well. goodbye, fare you well. 
Were homeward Ixiundfor Frisco town 

Hurrah! my boys. were homeward bound. 

Oh, heave away, she sup and down. 

Those Frisco girls, they've got us in tow. 

And it s goodbye to Katie and goodnight to S (II- 
Oh. it's goodbye again and fair you well. 

And now I hear ourfirst mate say. 

Her anchor. Ixnjs, we soon will see. 


We’n- homeward bound, tis a joyous sound. 

, thought l heard our old man say 

Goodbye, fan-you well, goodbye, fare you well. 

1 thought I heard our old man say. 

Hurrah! my boys, were homeward bound. 

Oh Frisco Bay in three months and a day. 

' Goodbye, fan-you well, goodbye. fare you well, 
Oh ’Frisco Bay in three months and a day. 

Hurrah! my boys, we re homeward bound. 

We’ve got the fluke at last in sight 

Goodbye, fan- you well, goodbye, fare you well. 
We've got the fluke at last in sight. 

Hurrah! my boys, we’re homeward bound. 

VAST HEAVING! 


GRANT/UNKNOWN 
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of Jack Chase. ." rouw ^teh those 

Never was there better company than ever-trln • 
things which most men only read of, or dream The 

an d experienced. He had been a dashing smuggler^ h* Seen 
could tell of a long nine-pounder rammed h hlS ^ and 
French silks; ofcartridges stuffed with the fin Wads of 

cannister-shot full of West Indian sweetmeats of T^'^ ° f 
trowsers. quilted inside with costly laces; and table^ \ a ° d 

musket barrels, compactly stowed with rare d* * ^ h ° llow ** 
could tell of a wicked widow, too— a beautifuh-e* SpiCCS- He 
gled goods upon the English coast— who smiled^ 1 ^ ° f Smug_ 
the smugglers when they sold her silks and lace, nk° SWeetIy u P° n 
ginghams. She called them gallant fellows ********* 

bade them bring her more. S °* Same; and 

He could tell of desperate fights with his BriH k 
cutters, in midnight coves upon a stormy coast- „r.k majest >' s 
reckless band, and their being drafted on board 6 ° f 3 

their swearing that their chief was slain; of a writ r 7’ a " of ' war : °f 
sent on board for one of them for a debt— ° haheas ^rpus 
some man-and his going ashore, strongly susncctcd^fT'' 
slaughtered captain, and this a successfifl scheme g the 

But more than all. Jack could tell of the battle of n" 
had been a captain of one of the main-deck guns k^"" 0 ' for he 

Codringtons flag-ship, the Asia. Were min fk ° n , d Admiral 
Chapman’s Homer, even then I wouL~ ^ * f* 0 "* °' d 
Jack s own version of this fight, wherein tl “ I" 0 *° S> ve noble 
1827. thirty-two sail of Engh^ "feth 
sians, attacked and vanquished in the 1 evant o ' ™ d " US ' 
three ships-of-the-line. ^ ^ ° f 

ships and hornet craft. 8 ’ nd a sw »nn of fire 

“We bayed to be at them," said lack ',nJ k 
fire, we were like dolphin among the flw ne fish ^" ** 0pen 

his bird'was the cry, when we trained ’ gBH Ever >' man take 

smoked like rows of Dutch S^^™^**** 
crew carried small flags in their bosoms to nl fTT** M> ' gUn s 
the ship s colors were shot awav Stri I " , ° * be mas ‘ ' n case 
r,,h, like skinned tigers. ~ 

like nine-pins. Among their shroud he Turkish frigates 
small-arm men. like flights of pigeons lightXnTne-^eL^ 


masted Turk, niiA j , - 7 m y nearnesi lhe 

marble shm hu » a "hole quarrv of 

knocked three nort k f hundred “ d ^ Pounds. They 
‘heysent Upandat m, ° T* But we 8 ave ‘hem better than 

^ breech C 0 ‘^J t ' c r Wt ? rSaid '' paHi "* m >' «“» 

Jacket, mv lad V n r r“" ‘ heir Moslem sides!' White- 
w ith masts !nfdvaf^ U ^Vk bave heen there. The bay was covered 
River. Showers of b A ^ **** * ° f S ° agS in the Arkansas 
fell upon us like m»„Tfa T ^ °' iVeS fr ° m the exploding foe 

mcdZ :Uoh ammed rZZ he W eSS ^ M,ah! Moham - 

port-holes; others shri ^ j' ’ r°T C " ed “ ° U ‘ fr ° m the Turkish 
their top-knots floating e t tK " T'' fr ° m ^ drownin g waters, 

half-tide rocks" Bv fk ‘ he,r shaven s ^ulls. Hke black-snakes on 
Prophet would dr-L the" l ° P ' kn0,S beUeVed tha ‘ ^eir 
fathoms, my hearties to tk "u *° Paradlse ’ but they sank fifty 
Hometons going to st k 6 b ° tt0m of the ba >' Ain't the bloody 
man, thrusting hi 1 ^ cried my first loader, a Guernsey 
Turkish ™ne of-hattwt OU ' * u* a " d a ‘ «£ 

me like a bursting Pai h "^k ^ inStant his head b >ew by 
himself was hauhfd doweff" ' < “ d * he Hag ° f Ned Bowles 
and avenged i STtI° reVer - Wedra ^ ed b - hull to one side, 

rammed home" ^ ™ 

Scotch cap for the wad A ‘ he dead man's Woody 

xhip. By the god 0 f wart W d ""f" .l^" 8 int ° the hne-of-battle 
boil a pot of water with. It w!’ ^ X ,' eft enough of th at craft to 

my hearties. That night wh 3 ll' r ay xwork—a sad day's work, 
With a °f cannister shot for my pflCr 1 S ° Un<1 en ° Ugh ' 
one o^yt h^therlV^- ^ ^ ^t-bal, carHed away 

s r more ,eft - ^ sid - 

id ter the fight; for you must know T h the '°™ ri SSWg the day 
work comes after the guns are r ’ • tbat lbe hardest 

with one hand, in the rigging in th " ^ 1 hel P ed work, 

ter? “ « 

l “ m ■"•'a- 1 k ~ 





Berts Ye/r/i 



... " ™n-bumed son of the sea 

Wuh ear-rings ofbrass and a jumper of dungaree ' 

A many a queer lash-up have l seen, ” says he 

,mbm - 

••«// / , A 1 sco ff edm theseas o the Horn 


— gone, n he,^ ^'O'jour’ 
We n m 'dup a tackle. „ s7,e “-’a* a wreck 

/V comes a crash of green , ■ ' ^ git* « /.{ 

With freezingfingers elute / • afer as » !c , „n * ’ 

™,. , c ,j;rt2f »a £" 

S ° /g,W4 ' """ W ’ V should * m ° ther t0 ^ooard 

••„/•■ " the stooard I, the Ways 

Hi nmr „ rfo/fop to /,p P'-ajw. 

Adnfi m ° c °>««»™ ■ w *«/«%*, 

A r then the stooard, , ° ^ 

A’ i»wm.s- «/*,«/ Love " P "' V 0 f ««e < 0 

f/ ^ ■*» ‘tooard^Z;! ^ Wf the *P^ P ’ 

" m ° ther '' th * looney cack , . ,' ' "" °« « stop,, 

w/i/s Dry up or I’ll f. , ’ co "ie n’nutW-li 

tr^hc/aysfidpueut " '« clo Whisey e 
A 7 ,WM inY/» 7,, '« /fe. 





c/ a.r.s. 


J% and Ice-u 


In a moment we have closed with the ice and 

grinding at the sheer glistening wall. At the fi *7- hammerin g and 

goes with a crash! Then fore-to’ gallant "! lmpac t the boom 

rigging all hurtling to the head, driving the d^t • yards —sails— 

ice, tons weight of it, crashes aboard and 7 S "’ A shelfof solid 
Now there is a grind and scream of buckling iral't 'th 
g.ve to the strain ring of stays and guv-rones . beams 
tension—crash of splintering wood' The h ? Partlng at high 
off, reefs and comes at us again! Another **"* 

Vast lowering! Hold on! Hold on the I ! ? 

Man, come on deck with his treasured papers" h °' d 

the wreck of the head! He runs to th ? " Seen more tl >an 

—i* •*» *». -s w 

confident ring: the ring we know "So.,, V °‘ Ce has the old 

t tlf wheel!” SqUare miun yards!. . . A hand 

Doubting, we hang around the boat sh 

The jar of a further blow sets us 

chance? . . . “A hand f th' wheel 'h* ^ foothold! w hat 

A man at the wheel again! No longer the fearfil • u 

« n. 


Working a way for us th/ TT '° ng since l>U " out is 

Horn greybeards haU comedo ^ 

round the berg.’ No^wearah Tu* ‘77' SWep * our stem 
t- l he mast - stra ining stemttTT ^ '** f ° reSai ' ** Hat 

stem-way apart. The gap wide n '7. 7^ PliUnly “ We drift u "der 
Now the wind stirs the canvas on T * yard—an oar s ,en S th! 
tops Is rustle and blow out d - main — a clew lifts—the 

"Foreyards! Ugo an’ fllT™ 8 u * ^ head sti11 

b;rse is hissing iU ,d breaking S " el| - rec urv,ng from the sheer 

stem-board. "U go an’ haul!” “a ^ * ‘“7 r °° m f ° r 

drag the standing headyards in hea rtenmg chorus as we 

Slowly she brings up . „, t u 

fair is dead to windward, the WmTTth m ° VeS ^ 

a -lee. The wind has strengthen 7 tW ma * n ice «« and 
°ut to the south ard a lift shows'' I ' n ** m ' St haS c,eared 

Aye. let her go' ' V Ve 5 ^ U ‘ her go! " 
open sea again! crippled an all . . . out for 
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The ^placable £ ea 


dangerous abettor of 7", . restless ness. and p | m ° S ' " has been 
aiW the rnanner ofl L W,clt - a mbitio“ ,he part of 

' •‘lour and toil and self Udly earth reeeivinc ^' *° no 
l() n, the sea k Sac *rifice rerTkrr • ^ no 1ITl press from 

Uds " here thereto ad ° P ' ed ‘ he of d omin- 

r °cking their cradles 7" " ations of manUdT'" 5 ' ike *hose 
or People—who ^ “ d ““"8 “P theu " ^ ,ak ™ root 

fleetstbesTre^^" 8 his ^^ITT^ H — 

We re too greaf » gth and running of h is r nend ship Q f the sea 

compassion, no f ° r “mmon Mrtl “"I” isaf °oH Asifi, 

, heW ‘-e to men ^ u la " -0 memo^^f «*™n has no 
by a sleepless , rm P ,^ OSes 0nI >' by an U nH 6 kleness is to be 
has always been n ,or / ealous vi Rilanee in reS ° lution and 

confession of tho than >°ve Odi,-t ' perh aps. there 

** «iste„ c i h t :; h : h f ° ■-■*«* Zt&z -»• «*>*• *. 

Passions of mankind s aSC1, ’ ation of ‘he sea Ml dT SUrrender ed 
S l( ->y, the love of ,d y ° U " g da > s - the love of I ^ ,em P es tuous 
love of the U„L1 Ven ! Ure a " d the love of d °‘ ^ ^ '°ve of 

passed like images refi" ***? dl " eams oMorninum" d the Rreat 
the mysterious f ace 0 f iT ' *” >m a mirror, leaving*" P °" er - have 
has Riven nntl • ° fthe sea - Impenetr.hl \ 8 "° record upon 

0-i t e ^ f tSelf t0 *■ iSt IT hCartl -- ‘heTa 
d -th, its imml ztr tion "«* £ > tizr ° f ^ 




Knocked 'Dou r 


H'u 


Men were slipping*»» whi,e ^™^--I'r'm W«J 
planks; others. jn.nn.edu.comers. ^ - A b |*k squall 

veiled unceasingly: "The " IJ " ^ ^ sjd( . with the weather 
howled low over the ship, tha . ^ ,.j| inas ts. inclined 

yardarms pointing to the clou*. H length, 

nearly to the horimn seemed tobeo ^ sky | ig h, and 

The carpenter let go his hole a bjg „ e was kept 

began to crawl to the cabin • m0I1)en , (he topsail sheet 

ready for just such an emergency-^ ^ a | () fl an d sparks of red 

parted, the end of the heavy ehiu • Tbc sal | flapped 

fire streamed down through the >l g • • ,h ro ugh our 

once w ith a jerk that seemed to <«r our hearts «u 

Iteth. and ins,an,l> changed into a bunc"* al(mg 

ribbons that tied themselves into knots and beeanu 

the yard. Captain Allistoun struggled, managed to stand P 

his face neaMhe deck. up..hid. men swnng on ,h 

ropes, like nest robbers upon a cl,If. One »f h« feet 
JL-Uc-. chest, his face was purple: his bps moved. He yelled 



„ cWn "No! No!" xMr. Baker, one leg over 

als". heveHed. ' t “Did >. "e 

the binnacle-stana. ^ No j» BetW een his legs the crawling 

shook his head n» a >• ^ once iinci \ ay full length in the angle 

.. up the shout al | 

of the skylignt- ^ for the ship to t „ m over altogether, and 

became still. They w»u ^ ^ upon t h c terrific noise of wind and 
shake them out in o ( _ nstrfince came out from those men, who 
seanotamunouro sq many years of life to see "them 

each would ™ ve 0 ^ )Ver board!" They all believed it their only 
damned st,cks har d-faced man shook his gray head and 

t U Z • Nol Vithou* giving them as much as a glance. They were 
shouted in gripped rails, they had wound ropes’- 

silent. and g^I they dutched ringbolts, they crawled in 

ends under w ^ footho , d; they held on with both arms, 

A themselves to anything to windward with elbows, with 
h0 ° ket . t with their teeth; and some, unable to crawl away 
f ChinS ’ W they had been flung, felt the sea leap up, striking 
C, their backs as they struggled upwards. Singleton had stuck 
aga ' . H is I lair flew out in the wind; the gale seemed to take 

■ ts %iZ a» by the heard and shake his old head. He 
wouldn't let go. and. with his knees forced between the spokes, 
flew up and down like a man on a bough. As Death appeared 
unready, thev began to look about. Donkin, caught by one foot in a 
loop of some rope, hung, head down, below us, and yelled, with 
his face to the deck. “Cut! Cut!” Two men lowered themselves 
cautiously to him; others hauled on the rope. They caught him up, 
shoved him into a safer place, held him. He shouted curses at the 
master, shook his fist at him with horrible blasphemies, called 
upon us in filthy words to “Cut! Don’t mind that murdering fool! 
Cut, some of you!” One of his rescuers struck him a backhanded 
blow over the mouth; his head banged on the deck, and he became 
j 11 .Irl,.nIv vprv ouiet. with a white face, breathing hard, and with a 


crawled along the line of men, asking: “Are you all there?” and 
looking them over. Some blinked vacantly, others shook convul¬ 
sively; Wamibo’s head hung over his breast; and in painful at¬ 
titudes, cut by lashings, exhausted with clutching, screwed up in 
comers, they breathed heavily. Their lips twitched, and at every 
sickening heave of the overturned ship they opened them wide as 
if to shout. The wok, embracing a wooden stanchion, uncon¬ 
sciously repeated a prayer. In every short interval of the fiendish 
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nises around he could he heard there, without cap or slippers 
■mplori'*"’" 1 ' ^•.vterofourlives not to I**, hirofato 

temptation- Soon he also became silent. In all that crowd of cold 
‘ d hungry men. waiting wearily for a violent death, not a voice 
was heard ; they were mute. and in somber thoughtfulness listened 
the horrible imprecations of the gale. 

W Hours passed. They were sheltered by the heavy inclination of 
the ship from ‘he wind that rushed in one long unbroken moan 
abo ve their heads, but cold rain showers fell at times into the 
uneasy calm of their refuge. Under the torment of that new 
infliction a pair of shoulders would writhe a little. Teeth chattered 
The sky was clearing, and bright sunshine gleamed over the ship, 
^fter every burst of battering seas, vivid and fleeting rainbows 
arched over the drifting hull in the flick of sprays. The gale was 
ending in a clear blow, which gleamed and cut like a knife. Be¬ 
tween two bearded shellbacks Charley, fastened with somebody's 
long muffler to a deck ringbolt, wept quietly, with rare tears wrung 
out by bewilderment, cold, hunger, and general misery. One of his 
neighbors punched him in the ribs, asking roughly. "What's the 
matter with your cheek? In fine weather there's no holding you 
youngster. ” Turning about with prudence he worked himself out of 
his coat and threw it over the boy. The other man closed up. 
muttering: “ Twill make a bloomin' man of you, sonny.” They flung 
their arms over and pressed against him. Charley drew his feet up 
and his eyelids dropped. Sighs were heard, as men, perceiving 
that they were not to be "drowned in a hurry," tried easier posi¬ 
tions. Mr. Creighton, who had hurt his leg, lay amongst us with 
compressed lips. Some fellows belonging to his watch set about 
securing him better. Without a word or a glance he lifted his arms 
one after another to facilitate the operation, and not a muscle 
moved in his stem, young face. They asked him with solicitude: 
"Easier now, sir?” He answered with a curt: "That'll do." He was a 
hard young officer, but many of his watch used to say they liked 
him well enough because he had "such a gentlemanly way of 
damning us up and down the deck.” Others, unable to discern 
such fine shades of refinement, respected him for his smartness. 
For the first time since the ship had gone on her beam ends 
Captain Allistoun gave a short glance down at his men. He was 
almost upright—one foot against the side of the skylight, one knee 
on the deck; and with the end of the vang round his waist swung 
back and forth with his gaze fixed ahead, watchful, like a mar 
looking out for a sign. Before his eyes the ship, with half her deel 



wumienuily buoyant—considering. 


.» ^* e ^| ac 'k s ^> ffie stars, coming out, gleamed over an inky sea 

‘hat speckled with foam, flashed back at them the evanescent and 
pale light of a dazzling whiteness bom from the black turmoil of the 
waves. Remote in the eternal calm they glittered hard and cold 
above the uproar of the earth; they surrounded the vanquished 
an tormented ship on all sides: more pitiless than the eyes of a 
numphant mob, and as unapproachable as the hearts of men. 

The icy south wind howled exultingly under the somber splen- 
or of the sky. The cold shook the men with a resistless violence as 
ough it had tried to shake them to pieces. Short moans were 
swept unheard off the stiff lips. Some complained in mutters of 
not feeling themselves below the waist”; while those who had 
closed their eyes, imagined they had a block of ice on their chests. 
Others, alarmed at not feeling any pain in their fingers, beat the 
deck feebly with their hands—obstinate and exhausted. 


I 


Knocked ‘Do®* 


W/-IH 


" “No! 


, . 805110 g0t if ' ' 

The hoi drink helped |ook 0 „ ihe delicate hnls 0 

the dawn- The sky low by the honzon ^ ^ hjghe , where it 
pink and yellow like the inside » a ■ appeared, hke a 

glowed wad, a pearly sheen ., ^^rofdazzlin^W The 

foryottenfragmentofthenightse^ Th , ey es of*-" 

beams of light skipped on the ,heir weary feces 

turned to the -tward. The sunhgh^ ^ ^ ^ h d 
They were giving themselves p ' s black oilskin coat the 
done forever with their work. On Singly ^ ^ ^ wheel , with 
dried salt glistened like hoar frosh ^ unb|jnkjn(! , fiicedthe 
open and lifeless eyes. Captai , ' |hf first Hme in twenty-four 
rising sun. His lips stirred, opt nt “Wear ship r 

hours, and with a fresh firm voice t tor pid men start 

The commanding sharp tones ma motiol Jess where they 
like a sudden flick of a w hip. Then ag- • (|)(> order in 

lay. .be force of habit made some ^ ^ dou71 a , his 

hardly audible murmurs. Cap • • , hooeless movements, 

crew, and several, with fumb, "’ g n ^ l(t . d impatiently. "Wear 
tried to cast themselves adrift. H I* matter 

ship. Now then. Mr. Baker, get the men atong. 

.,s a-r-w-a* ^ 

dered out the boatswain sudden!). His 

through a deadly spell. Men began to shr and crawl. I 

fore topmast staysail run up smartly "said 

■if vou can t manage it standing up you must do > g 

that's all. Bear a hand!" "Come along! Lets f r ' 3 

chance." uiged the boa,sum,,. "Aye! aye! Wear ship! exclaimed 

quavering voices. Hie forecastle men. with reluctant faces pre 

pared to go forward. Mr. Baker pushed ahead grunting on all fours 

to show the way and they followed him over the break. The others 
lay still with a vile hope in their hearts of not being required to 
move till they got saved or drowned in peace. 

After some time they could he seen forward appearing on the 
forecastle head, one by one in unsafe attitudes; hanging on to the 
rails; clambering over the anchors; embracing the crosshead of the 
windlass or hugging the forecapstan. They were restless with 
strange exertions, waved their arms, knelt, lay flat down, 
staggered up, seemed to strive their hardest to go overboard. 


.. »hite Piece of canvas fluttered amongst them, 
Suddenly a small w v ^ ^ ^ |n jerks—and at last it 

grew ‘ arger ', d m d triangular in the sunshine They have done 
stood distended an Allistoun let go the rope he had 

it! - cried the voices • , eeward headlong. He could be seen 
round his wrist one ()ff the pins while the backwash of 

casting the lee n1lU . « SquaI c the main yard!” he shouted up 

^ves splashed overbuy ^ hesitated to stir . The 

to us— who starea hau , any how! Lay on your backs and haul!” 
main brace, oie * 1 ' dro wned down there. We did not believe we 
he screeche . * hut t | ie strongest and the less diseour- 

could move t e m.un der Others assisted halfheartedly. 

aH tried .<> e X e d tddenly as he took a fresh grip of the 
Singleton sey^n fought his way up to windward. "Haul, 

SPO r T to move it! Haul, and help the ship. His hard fece 
me " T • uffil , ed and furious. "Is she going off. Singleton?” he 
k move vet sir," croaked the old seaman in a horribly 

rtvol<L“wSe ham, Singleton," spluttered the master. 

-hIi men' Have vou no more strength than rats? Haul, and earn 
n "Ur Creighton, on his back, with a swollen leg and a face 
T white as a piece of paper, blinked his eyes; his bluish lips 
H^rhed In the wild scramble men grabbed at him, crawled over 
his hurt leg knelt on his chest. He kept perfectly still, setting his 
teeth without a moan, without a sigh. The master s ardor, the cries 
of that silent man inspired us. We hauled and hung in bunches 
on the rope. We heard him say with violence to Donkin, who 
sprawled abjectly on his stomach, “I will brain you with this 
belaying pin if vou don’t catch hold of the brace, ” and that victim of 
men’s injustice, cowardly and cheeky, whimpered: “Are you goin’ 
ter murder hus now,” while with sudden desperation he gripped 
the rope. Men sighed, shouted, hissed meaningless words, 
groaned. The yards moved, came slowly square against the wind, 
that hummed loudly on the yardarms. “Going off, sir,” shouted 
Singleton, “she’s just started.” “Catch a turn with that brace. 
Catch a turn!” clamored the master. Mr. Creighton, nearly suffo¬ 
cated and unable to move, made a mighty effort, and with his left 
hand managed to nip the rope. "All fast!” cried someone. He 
dosed his eyes as if going off into a swoon, while huddled together 
about the brace we watched with scared looks what the ship would 
do now. 
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Knocked Dozen-y 

ie purnp rods, clanking, stamped in short jumps while 
wheels turned smoothly, with great speed, at the foot o t e 
inmast, flinging back and forth with a regular impetuosity two 
o clusters of men clinging to the handles. They abandone 
nselves, swaying from the hip with twitching faces iwd stony 
. The carpenter, sounding from time to time, exclaimed 
ianically: “Shake her up! Keep her going! Mr. Baker could 
leak, but found his voice to shout; and under the goad of his 
Rations, men looked to the lashings, dragged out new sails; 
linking themselves unable to move, earned heavy blocks 
overhauled the gear. They went up the rigging with falter- 
1 desperate efforts. Their heads swam as they shifted their 
epped blindly on the yards like men in the dark; or trusted 
ves to the first rope to hand with the negligence of ex¬ 
strength. The narrow escapes from falls did not disturb 
lid beat of their hearts; the roar of the seas seething far 
?m sounded continuous and faint like an indistinct noise 
her world: the wind filled their eyes with tears, and with 
is tried to push them off" from where they swayed in 
positions. With streaming faces and blowing hair they 
d down between sky and w ater, bestriding the ends of 
?rouching on foot ropes, embracing lifts to have their 
or standing up against chain ties. Their thoughts 


floated vaguely between the desire of rest and the desire of life, 
while their stiffened fingers cast off head-earrings, fumbled for 
knives or held with tenacious grip against the violent shocks of 
beating canvas. They glared savagely at one another, made frantic 
signs with one hand while they held their life in the other, looked 
down on the narrow strip of flooded deck, shouted along to lee¬ 
ward: “ Light-to r . . . “Haul out!” . . . “Make fast!” Their lips 
moved, their eyes started, furious and eager with the desire to be 
understood, but the wind tossed their words unheard upon the 
disturbed sea. In an unendurable and unending strain they 
I;lr#» mpn driven bv a merciless dream to toil in an atmo¬ 


sphere of ice or flame. They burnt and shivered in turns. Their 
eyeballs smarted as if in the smoke of a conflagration; their heads 
were ready to burst with every shout. Hard fingers seemed to grip 
their throats. At every roll they thought. Now I must let go. It will 
shake us all off—iuid thrown about aloft they cried wildly; “Look 
out there—catch the end.” “Reeve clear.” . . . “Turn this block. 

. . ."They nodded desperately; shook infuriated faces, “No! No! 
From down up. ” They seemed to hate one another with a deadly 
hate. The longing to he done with it all gnawed their breasts, and 
the wish to do things well was a burning pain. 


OE / JOSEPH COS RAD 
















Chorus 


r**ZSit7 

*e haunting deep sea fu^ft °f • E* * 

all the two haul chanteys W th e Man Do,, - ’ “>«• 

• 8 r eatest of 




JIMMY 

Sailors 
Jimmy- 
Sailors 
Jimmy- 
Sailors- 
Jimmy- 
Sailors 


'Now rouse her right up boys forl . 

-Go way— way—blow th L ' Verp °»l town," 

- Oh. •.- 

/«!/ <#the Island „f \ tad , " "' an ” 

■ Wfe lowered three anchors to niah A , 


Ufe*0 ^ . 6/otC #/le down. 

° h -SWe os so ^ e / ° Cer Liver Pool town. 

H ° !s «^yyJZT Wt, "™ ndo ™- 

bJi M r HallraCed to Edward h' 

Wd„o\rH7* erWOm ^nge of^ri 6 in * 

absence of s Heallw ays sang with a full, bendmg up over h 


















Eight Hells 

" hm '”) 'I * rail he J "f" Ju rlk - 

Bc*ide hi,a U, rehel T , 

TBereiaih,^ 
no,e do*,, Z n Z n T M ,r , '*'*■ . 

the C?2*" '** ' 

'» ™o„fa/„ I,,,, , , "' “ 10 ««”»• 
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f killing, 'which united 
, comment a **** hei|VV ho „rs. As soon as I 

some profit with » and Kgu Z walk. I b*®"' ' v,th 

<*me on deck, and took my * which I had in my 

repeating over to myself «_**“« mu|tjp i icati0 n table and the 
memory, in regular order. Firs . h ^ ^ rfthe unl0 „, with 
.ables of weights and with th eir shire towns; the 

their capitals; the countie 0 f the peerage, 

kings of England in them order; mid a ^P^j ^ ^ ilIK | 
thelTthl K^X^m^s^s carded 

■<“’”*■ ™ 

founded upon, made it well suited to a lonely watch at sea. Then 
his lines to Mary, his address to the jackdaw, and a short extract 
from Table Talk; (I abounded in Cossper. for I happened to have a 
volume of his poems in my chest;) Tile et nefasto from Horace 
and Goethes Erl King. After i had got through these. I allowed 
myself a more general range among everything that I could re- 
member, both in prose and verse. In this way, with an occasiona 
break by relieving the wheel, heaving the log, and going to the 
scuttle-butt for a drink of water, the longest watch was passed 
away; and I was so regular in my silent recitations, that if there was 
no interruption by ship s duty, 1 could tell very nearly the number 
of Mis by my progress. 


T. SCHULZ/RICHARD HENRY DAS A, JR. 
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c $crub ‘Down 


- ltnaai nfineweifk ,Ce 
sun came up dear, with the promise of a fair war , K As the 

usual on Sunday, there was no work going on all'h , and - as 
upon clearing out the forecastle. The wet and soiled . tUrne d-t 0 
had accumulated there during the past month Ifre ? ^ Whic h 
on deck, the chests moved; brooms, buckets’ f >rou «ht U|) 
scrubbing-brushes, and scrapers carried down ' al ^ ^ 
the forec^tle floor was as white as chalk, and everyth^ Until 

tn order. The bedding from the berths was the H 8 nea * »nd 
and dried and aired; the deck-tub filled with °" d< *k 

washing begun on all the clothes wh.„i, ... . er ' and t 


. , — v.veviv-iuu ruled with um* 

washing begun on all the clothes which were bro,^;''' 0 a ^and 
frocks, drawers, trousers, jackets, stocking, of ght Up ' Shirts 

coot, wet and dirty-many of them moldv f rom „ ^ 8 " d 

a long bme wet in a foul comer-these 
scrubbed out, and finally towed overboard for ha and 

then made fast in the rigging to drv. Viet boots a". ^ a, ' d 
spread out to dry in sunny places on decks Shoes Were 

fooled like a back yard on a washing day Afte d g * Who,e ship 
our clothes, we began upon our own „erso " ? hi ‘ d d '”"' with 
Wh ‘ Ch We had *""d from our allowance wT’ I fresh ^ter 
" V0, ‘ P i,nd t0we,s - had what s a i| 0 r v call a fr ‘"j, ^ and,’ 


constriju^Mv-^. ... uown and scrubb j ( « little 

towels and pieces of canvas, stripping to it . 1\ ano, her with 
the head, threw buckets of water upon each otherAf 'nto 

shaving, and combing and brushing; and whenb^ «»ne 
first part of the day in this way, we sat down on tb r " R spe "' 'he 
;iftemoon, with clean duck trousers and sh. f ° recastle . in the 
shaved and combed, and looking a d„ zen ‘u* Was hed, and 

reading, sewrng and talking at our ease with i ' ghter f«>r it 

sun over our heads, a steady breeze over £, ^ ^ warm 
studding-sails out alow and aloft, and all the fl v f * >ard 'barter 
we felt that we had got back into the p| c ' > ng kites abroad- 

life. At sun-down the clothes were^H tok ° U 

lining clean and dn— and stowed neatly ' " d °' Vn from 'he 
and our south-westers, thick boots, guemt ^ j" <>Ur 'hes's- 
accompaniments ol bad weather, put out of 2 6ocb - a " d other 
the rest ol the voyage, as we expected to e " e h °Ped for 

in the autumn. to 001116 up on the «v» * 

early 
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lik<- | j ! l ' an m Retting her 7 .* “ sn, P rt ‘ a dv for sea, 

which u S Wa ' ch ^ways oul ^ ^ She “• - say. 

^Khw eh a dlipoffc out °frepair. The new. strong 5ails . 

nla " n Weresti "Serviceable "T Senldo ' vn ' and the old 

Sh 3 " ^e -..IT';- 7f er '^n t .n .heir 

s,and '"R rigRins lo , “P’ fore and the masts stayed the 

™ Wed d -n. fore and af "h T’ W " “ d «■*"»«*rig^ng 
: nt r decks varnished new and” "T*' inSide “ nd ° u ‘- a " d 
" R " '° '* fltted : and every I* nea ' °‘ S ' ***"«* and cover- 
owners eye, on P "‘ pu ' '"order. to look well to the 

and all hands were k.-n, , ^ ° f — a long 

at h day, during the rest of th ° ***** &t WOrk for the who ^ of 
bu * ** ship must be in 2;7 aRC J Sai ' 0rSCil " *>“>«-*"sage; 
WaS answer to everS"^ "* ^ h ° nA bound" 



CEORCE CALE / RICHARD HENRY DANA, 
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The Tell Tuoy speaks 
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GEORGE C. WALES / RUDYARD KIPLING 


They christened my brother of old 

And a saintly name he bears _ 

They £ ave ^ im ^ Pbtce to hold 
At the head of the belfry-stairs , 

Where the minster-towers stand 
And the breeding kestrels cry. 

Would I change with my lyrother a 
(Shoal! ’Ware shoal!) Not I! ^ Ue in ^und? 

In the flush of the hot June prime , 

O'er smooth flood-tides afire 
l hear him hurry the chime 

To the bidding of checked Desire , 

Till the sweated ringers tire 
And the wild bob-majors die. 

Could I waitfor my turn in the godlu nU ■ a 
(Shoal! 'Ware shoal!) Not I! 

When the smoking scud is blown. 

When the greasy wind-rack lowers. 

Apart and at peace and alone , 

He counts the changeless hours. 

He wars with darkling Powers 
(I war with a darkling sea); 

Would he stoop to my work in the gusto . s 
(Shoal! 'Ware shoal!) Not he! ' lr ^' 

There was never a priest to pray. 

There was never a hand to toll. 

When they made me guard of the bay. 

And moored me over the shoal. 

I rock, l reel, and 1 roll _ 

My four great hammers ply _ 

C ould I speak or be still at the Church's 
(Shoal! ’Ware shoal!) Not I! U ' 

The landward marks have failed. 

The fog-hank glides unguessed 
The seaward lights are veiled. 

The spent deep feigns her rest: 

But my ear is laid to her breast. 


(Shoal! Ware sI^JT ,h * lurch's oath? 

Atth ><Szz dofnieht 

1 ‘urn in ( /, , c " <ar «ng screw; 

And! n annRli « ht 

Will the ■ ° aC * s aiLa y . 

?“"* *- hanl , f 
1 Sorter on 

^ y SZ d d £° fth *^ 

^ Wo n ufd ng C ° lliers ^ m hm ^ 

(Shoal!>^holll)7ofr /0r ^ Churchs * race? 

•«e 

Snail l ask thi>m r 

(Shoal! “Ware shoal!) NotV™ ^ mj ^ etch the 9 uay? 

1 dip and l surge and I siting 

d ,, N np °f racing tide 
Bl J the gates of doom l sing 

On the horns of death I ride. 

A ship-length overside 

ehC ll n ^ co ^pe and the sand, 

Fretted and bound Z bide 
Peril whereof I cry. 

(Shoal! '^shS NrtP bWtheralea Z w inland? 









Colored pennants on Telegraph Hill have announced her coming 
to all who know’ the code. Topliff’s News Room breaks into a buzz 
of conversation, comparing records and guessing at freight money; 
owners and agents walk briskly down State Street; counting-room 
clerks hang out of windows to watch her strike skysails and royals; 
the crimps and hussies of Ann Street foregather, to offer Jack a few' 
days' scabrous pleasure before selling him to a new master. By the 
time the ship has reached the inner harbor, thousands of critical 
eyes are watching her every movement, quick to note if in any 
respect the mate has failed to make sailormen out of her crew of 
broken Argonauts, beachcombers, Kanakas, and Lascars. 

5H PHILIP K.APPKL, WILLIAM CILKKRSON / SAMUEL ELIOT MORISON 




The old man stalks the quarterdeck in top hat and frock coat 
w,th the proper air of detachment; hut the first mate is as busy as 
the devil in a gale of wind. Off India Wharf the ship rounds into the 
wind with a graceful curve, crew leaping into the rigging to furl 
topgallant sails as if shot upward by the blast of profanity from the 
mate s bull-like throat. With backed topsails her way is checked, 
and the cable rattles out of the chain lockers for the first time since 
Shanghai. Sails are clewed up. Yards are braced to a perfect 
parallel, and running-gear neatly coiled down. 





T'hejfomecoming'iu 


K warp is pass.-<l fro™ cap**“ 10 ' ,r " IL ' l ' r ' f 

JZ hanwall fur up .0 if,, wharf with the clos.ng chantey 


;< drcD-sea voyage: 
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farewell 

They had secured their beauty to the dock , 
First having decked her to delight the eye. 
After long months of water and sky 
These twenty saw the prison doors unlock; 

These twenty men were free to cjuit the ship. 

To tread dry land and slumber when they chose , 
To count no bells that counted their repose, 

To waken free from python Duty's grip. 

W hat they had suffered and had greatly been 
Was stamped upon their faces; they were still 
Haggard with the indomitable will 
That singleness of purpose had made clean. 

These twenty threadbare men with frost-bit ears 
And canvas bags and little chests of gears. 














($ervant-£{ueen 

You swept across the waters like a Queen, 
Finding a path where never trackway showed. 
Daylong you coultered the ungamered clean 
C asting your travelling shadow as you strode. 

And in the nights, when lamps were lit, you sped 
H ith gleams running beside you, like to hounds. 
Swift, swift, a dappled glitter of light shed 
On snatching sprays above collapsing mounds. 


And after many a calm and many a storm, 
Nearing the land, your sailors saw arise 
The pinnacles of snow where streamers form. 

And the ever-dying surf that never dies. 

Then, laden with Earth's spoils, you used to come 
Back, from the ocean's beauty to the roar 
Of all the hammers of the mills of home. 

Your wandering sailors dragged you to the shore. 

Singing, to leave you muted and inert, 

A moping place for sea-gulls in the rain 
While city strangers trod you with their dirt. 

And landsmen loaded you for sea again. 


CEORCE GALE /JOHN MASEFIELD 

















WILLIAM H. DRURY/RUDYARD KIPLING 



So and no 4*,;^ „ r ■-»* «* 

WAo fcaffc desired the Sea?- thp ■ **» their HUM 

The shudder, the stumble th mense an d conten, . 

The orderly clouds of the Trad *“*['*’ the * “r-stabh ^T * Urges? 

Unheralded cliff-haunting HaJ s ^ 7^- ro «nn g emer ^ 

"" s “ 

So and no otherwise—sTand n^ orsf ^ ? f/,r0Ug,l eac, » bonder. 

" /io Tiaf/i desired the Sea ? He " ^ esire their Hills 

The in-rolling walls of the fog aUdtheZ ” W W.? 

77w> unstable mined berg go j n „ c rfo ® r -««nged breeze that d 

White water half j g Sou,,) f/ie ca /w„ j Verses? 

Hl * Sea as she serves h- , C , hl dren shall dare it ’ 

So and no otherwise _ so nnW * m or 

*° on « no otherwise~h II . 

" ho hath desired the Sea? H„ n ^ their Hi,k 

Than forecourts of kings and 1 ,oneline ™ rather 
Inland, among dust, under trees P ' tS than the streets where , 

“ f of her "»»%«- ™, *, ^ 

“ ‘Mrn that betrofed-o, '2 o T, '* m “<■* <■» - 

So and no otherwise— so and „ tL gju lffs- 











jailors ‘Return 

The gray sea and the Jong black land; 

And the yellow half-moon large and low; 

And the startled little waves that leap 
In fiery ringlets from their sleep. 

As I gain the cove with pushing prow. 

And quench its speed in the slushy sand. 

Then a mile of warm sea-scented beach; 

Three fields to cross till a farm appears; 

A tap at the pane, the quick sharp scratch 
And blue spurt of a lighted match. 

And a voice less loud, through its joys and fears. 
Than the two hearts beating each to each! 



* - AV •••■* 























" ott ^tide "^ °°> Jack?** 

N °r any tide. 

This tid e tu m °n\ 

And every tide; 

(cause he was thi> 

'*"*** emdlhuta 





Who Pilots £hips 

\l ho pilots ships knows all a heart can know 
Of beauty. and his eyes may dose in death 
And be content. There is no wind to blow 
\\ /liter than foam-white and no winds breath 
Sweeter than tropic wind. Their is no star 
That throbs with cold white fire as North stars do. 
So golden moon-path lovelier than the far 
Path burning on the sea when dusk is blue. 

There is no rain so swift as rain that flies 
hi bright battalions with a storm begun. 

No song that shakes the heart like amber cries 
Of gulls with wings turned yellow in the sun. 

U ho pilots ships, when life's last heart beat stop. 
Has drained the cup of beauty drop by drop. 


HEAD hickY 


PHILIP KAPPEL / DANIEL W HITE 
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The Old "Breed 


They cheered her from the waterside, 

They watched her from the shore 
Drop swiftly down the Mersey tide 
Till she was seen no more. 

Till, stately-swaying. tall and proud, 

Her tower of sail grew dim. 

,4 ;ir/ faded like a summer cloud 
Beyond the far sea-rim. 

They passed—like summer clouds they passed, 
As fleeting and as fair: 

The shapely hull, the soaring mast, 

The speed beyond compare: 

The hemp. the teak, the brasses bright. 

The sunlit sails ashine. 

The paint, the planking scoured and white. 

The spars of glistening pine. 

They passed—the ships, the men likewise. 

The captains tried and bold. 

The rich in lore of seas and skies. 

The mates of mighty mould. 

The bawling bosuns heard afar. 

Sea craftsmen. Chips and Sails, 

The crews whose veins ran Stockholm tar. 
Big-fisted, hard as nails. 


long turned their log-book's final page! 

Far South ard now no more 
Their royals date the Forties' rage 
As they were wont of yore. 

No more, no more from Salthouse Dock 
For lands of gold they clear ; 

Or, homebound, welcome off the Rock 
The tugboat with a cheer. 

What then remains? . . . The gulls, the breeze 
They bear fmm near and far 
No word of Empress of the Seas, 

Red Jacket, Shalimar, 

But long as call the Mersey gulls 
And Mersey tides do run. 

The breed that drove the clipper hulls 
Lives on from sire to son. 

Clipper and liner, steam and sail. 

The old law guides them still. 

The ancient, stark sea needs prevail 
Of courage, foresight, skill. 

As when they ran the casting down 
(Oh blow, my bully boys, blow!) 

In clipper ships of old renown 
Threescore long years ago! 
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It hath appeared to me not out of order to do a little treatise on 
wliat is necessary to he a *ood and finished navigator, and on the 
qualifications that he should have. . . . 

1l<- should not allow himself lo hr overcome by wine; for when a 
«aplain or a mariner to a heavy drinker it to not well to entrust him 
with command or control, . 

He :shoo'd make the day his night and watch the greater part of 

rJr pn,mp,,y ° n 

nften look at it to know if the course is befog pro^Hv kept^ d”"' 
•ha. every member of the watch to doing hl duU ^ 

He must be in readiness for ordinary dangers L .hevK . 
or through Ignorance or rashnesv „ ». * *nt> fortuitous 

before the wind onto a coast dog^dhT ‘"'a''” 1, “ nmnin K 
pursuing a hazardous ^ ~ 

shoals, isles, rocks, or ice. ^ "* b “ ks - Hats. 


lie should be careful to keen the shin- i 

Point of departure, destination 1 , r ‘T kon,n R- »<• h»„w her 
relation to her. on what point ofthe-' '"" i ''l. ' T lh ‘' lan<1 **“ 
leeway she makes, and what she makeT^ o^h ^ 

must never grow slack in »h Rood on her course. He 

errors; that is why, in all ch^iT^ 7 *'- U . h,Ch a main of 

He should be a ^ "* ar - 

altitude either w ith the cn)ss-st ,ff na )k KJ,0r ' S . k ‘ lled to ,aki " R ,ht * 

ascension ofthe sun and it I I j !' as,rHlal> c. know the right 
subtract |fr„ m the altitude] t.Ttak,^^"“*1°"' !" *° a<W or 

with the cross-staff tak,- the in- ‘ k ?T “ " ,d '‘ <>f ,h ‘ - P° Ie s,ar 
—htrac, ,from ^ ^ M * 

"«■ pole star, according to the locality. ** ^ ° r Mow 

south latitudes. acld'orsub'tVu't'th^V^'* S<n " h '' rn Cross when in 
".her stars if possible, so as' to takeTT' ln ° CCaSi ° n 

sight ofthe former or win- h . ,h ;‘ ,r a ""«de when he loses 

kmm ' lfi * is 


wind he ZT, * 1 ™*«» *>r each rhumb ofthe 

c urroms 3 t r, i " "I"^ h ‘« h « He should know the 

cm , r hr h ri , S'" *** «“«* ' with, to properly 

wheth r „v d i P ' MVS Wh * r - '«• w i " h-e business. 

With g‘J y Hr mKh '- and - •». he should be provided 

on , h( . s hin w^T ' “‘ d f ° r ,hat object - and have seamen 

himself h!' P *2“ T " h<W P^s], if by chance he has no, 
company I" S "' WUmvs ** “ves »f the whole ship s 

rc idZc. y maki,,R ,,st ‘ ° r ,hes - - d « d «i *" 

o m f t IWS ; - “ “> aW - - r ccognize 
i i ° W) ast. entrances to ports havens 

currents' I'nlT^' sh ° ols- lwfc ' is,ands - anchorages, capes, tidal 
the « a „ i 7,1” “ rt " ,,U " s " i,h ****** and depths. 

sea-marks and beacons on the edges of shoals. 

the 'solar'e- i" NU, ” 1>l ‘ r ' ** C °" CUrrent da > s <>f ‘he year. 

I.toseit.1 ' 7 d0miniCal ,etter f,,r «“* year, whether it is 

L7t,°h r ." ,b t >S °T hiCh ^ conjunction; on 

W hat day the months begin, how many days there are in each the 

i wTrro ,Unar and ,h - -- lar yar, the mm,n s age. 

how marry degrees .t traverses every day; what are the consteUa- 

tams „ each month; how many leagues make a degree north and 

much 1°", nR , the days are f,,r each P arall "l oflatitude. and how 

iia iii Z t' U r me eVerV <'“>'■" ha ' are the hours 
in I n rt 7 Wha ‘ iS Ae sun s dldl >' declination, whether 

>n the northern or the southern hemisphere;... 

One thing in dead reckoning should never be forgotten to 

:rr,f *■:.* - -rssu 

her , , " h h Seem8 '° make **» leagues an hour, give 

, .t*»ISris 

... ' '“ w *»“"-Id4»r.r, lb,„„ 



'Thejfonor ofjQfor 

Sow; the moral side of an industry. productive or unproductive, 
the redeeming and idea] aspect of this bread-winning, is the 
attainment and preservation of the highest possible skill on the 
part of the craftsmen. Such skill, the skill of technique, is more 
than honesty; it is something w ider, embracing honesty' and grace 
and rule in an elevated and clear sentiment, not altogether utilitar¬ 
ian. which may be called the honour of labour. It is made up of 
accumulated tradition, kept alive by individual pride, rendered 
exact by professional opinion, and, like the higher arts, it is 
spurred on and sustained by discriminating praise. 

This is why the attainment of proficiency, the pushing of your 
skill with attention to the most delicate shades of excellence, is a 
matter of vital concern. Efficiency of a practically flawless kind 
may be reached naturally in the struggle for bread. But there is 
something beyond—a higher point, a subtle and unmistakable 
touch of love and pride beyond mere skill; almost an inspiration 
which gives to all work that finish which is almost art —which 
is art. 


















zJtfaster farmers 


> of,He sea with the „7mes of “* ']f 

I Gardner°fjheCelestial HollisoftheCameCock. StoddardofThe 

Mandann. King of (he Racehorse, Richardson of the ,S7„„ , 

Farran of (he £eg/e ; Dumaresq, one of (he Jeat ZZ ' 
commanded the following chppers-S 0 ^„«, Bald E J ™' 
■nance of the Seas. Florence, Miller of the DauntlJn 
Waterman of the //(gh/per. the more famous Robert H Wate™ 

of the clippers Britannia. Natchez. Sea Witch North man 

Challenge. Captain Bob Waterman was a young s h/ ' a " < ' 
unusuaJ/v attractive personality, noted for his abiL'7 ° f 
and navigator, and for his power of comm ,„d j . Seaman 
quality eery necessaiy on a long voyage w^ hf 7 diSCiP ' ,ne ' a 
hirge numbers of strange passengers Once 7 CJVe crevv s and 
flntennio, one of the sailors fell from aloft dunW ° n fhe 

Waterman dived into the seaand ^ 

his own. He was presented with a substantial t If nsk of 
passengers for his heroic act. He was the mon,al b >" ‘he 

later was given command. He hung UD m ” mate ’ tvvo y ea ™ 
and made five voyages around theglobe^ * * Seaman 

great ship builder, Xsffir^c'om^md l>r ° ther ° f fhe 

forty-first year he was a man of robust bufi‘7 of^""'*' ^ In hfa 
men( s. a seaman of culture and the ,1. f ^ Xcep,,onal attain- 

architecture when he attained comm. d'rT ^ “ W ° rk on naval 

Sovereign of the Seas. m ° fbat beautiful ship 7Vie 


iaDBONi/ FELU 


Riesexberc 


Of 

fastest passage betw een Sandy Hook j J ac ^t, who made the 
Port of Liverpool in thirteen days onTh ROCk Ught ’ °ffthe 
passage was of signify interestinthattn"- ™' s la «er 

SedJacket, arrived in Liveipool on Su^d "it. th- 

news that a Yankee Clipper was ,W“layafternoon and brought 
ays. There was intense interest in^th™ 7J'° S ‘‘ Were sportin K 

h . e V news s P re ad along the Liv Pe . rformance of ships, 
rushed in thousands to the dos es ' wa terfront people 

2 r Ct * OTS aWaiUn « <he arriv’al oHh Van ' age j POin ' bl - k 

side the port tugs had offered to tow th , r aeer. Out- 

so fast they never could have kept ffi butshe wasgoing 

ahead, leaving then, puffing and Lin ha "’ Sers taut Sb e shot 
Jacket swept into the Mersey with eve^ "7 " Wake ' Tbe 
• spectacle of surpassing grandeur rb ? drawmg - Presenting 
thousands on the shore Th ? ° Ch eers burst from th 

'hrill they had least expe^ed-hT C" E ' dridge ' gave > 
royals and topgallants, hung his c^ur ^ ^ his ^sails, 

hXh d C d Ught UPand ' throwing the ign0redtb ^ 

heim hard doum, he backed i Rl(I J“cket into the wind 

while the crew took in sail withtlf '^ ber * h With ° Ut ««■ 

' , ” S “”^ h -. d »n« 0 „S. dlp . 


Pers, daring bred of skill and 
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